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and  Community  College  Systems 
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EXECimVE  SUMMARY 


The  19-member  Commission  on  the  Future  of  State  College  and  Community  College  Systems  was 
established  by  Governor  William  F.  Weld  to  review  the  missions,  programs,  financing,  and  governance  of 
Massachusetts'  9  state  colleges  and  15  community  colleges,  and  report  back  to  him  and  to  the  Higher 
Education  Coordinating  Council  (HECC)  with  specific  recommendations  for  the  future  of  these  campuses. 
The  "Futures  Commission,"  as  it  came  to  be  known,  is  made  up  of  business,  political,  and  educational 
leaders  from  across  the  state. 

The  Commission  met  for  over  six  months.  Its  report  reflects  a  critical  need  for  change  in  the 
Massachusetts  public  college  system  if  it  is  to  serve  the  state's  citizenry  as  a  vital  engine  for  economic 
recovery  and  growth.  The  Commission's  specific  proposals  for  reform,  once  implemented,  will  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  the  vitality  of  the  Massachusetts'  economy,  the  efficiency  of  campus  operations,  the 
improved  deUveiy  of  educational  services,  and  the  system's  accountability  to  state  taxpayers.  Most  of  all,  the 
Commission's  report  is  about  raising  standards  of  quality  and  ensuring  that  public  colleges  are  responsive  to 
the  state's  future  needs  for  education  and  economic  development. 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  and  its  economic  and  educational  needs  are  changing  at  a  rapid  pace. 
State  and  community  colleges  must  also  change  if  they  are  to  provide  appropriate  educational  services  to 
their  students,  and  fulfill  their  statewide  role  of  educating  the  Commonwealth's  future  workforce.  The 
Commission's  report  attempts  to  assist  public  colleges  in  responding  to  the  educational,  demographic,  and 
economic  challenges  they  face  over  the  next  decade.  In  a  constantly  evolving  and  increasingly  competitive 
higher  education  environment,  Massachusetts  state  and  conmiunity  colleges  must  move  toward  the  future  by 
improving  their  current  product,  and  anticipating  and  meeting  new  demands. 

To  this  end,  the  Commission's  report  provides  a  foundation  for  systemic  change.  It  offers  ways  for 
colleges  to  focus  their  missions  for  the  future  and  to  ensure  that  new  missions  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  report  outlines  a  new  financing  strategy  and  seeks  to  balance  statewide  coordination  of 
the  public  system  with  local  governance  responsibilities.  Most  important,  the  Commission's 
recommendations  will  help  students  take  full  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  higher  education.  Some  of  the 
recommendations  involve  significant  departures  from  past  practices. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  are  broken  down  into  sections  on  State  College  and  Community 
College  Missions,  Programs,  Financing,  and  Governance.  Listed  below  are  the  key  recommendations  which 
will  engender  the  greatest  change  for  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth's  pubUc  college  system. 


* 


RENEWING  CAMPUS  MISSIONS 

The  State  Colleges 

Because  of  a  common  mission,  the  Commission  found  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  similarity  in  the 
kinds  of  programs  and  degrees  offered  by  seven  of  the  state  colleges;  the  exceptions  are  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art  and  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  which  are  highly  specialized.  It  found  that  most  of  the 
degrees  awarded  at  these  seven  campuses  are  in  education  and  business.  Meanwhile,  some  other  high 
demand  professional  areas  needed  to  meet  the  future  economic  and  workforce  needs  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  not  being  adequately  served.  Given  this  situation,  the  Commission  makes  the  following 
recommendations  to  differentiate  the  missions  of  state  college  campuses,  to  ensure  that  they  meet  regional 
needs  for  services  and  statewide  economic  goals: 

*  The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  (HECC),  together  with  the  campuses, 
should  develop  specific  focus  areas  for  each  college.  These  focus  areas  will  lead  to 
new  campus  missions  which  should  address  the  future  economic  workforce 
demands  of  the  state.  For  example,  Allied  Health  will  be  one  of  Massachusetts' 
most  important  industries  in  the  coming  years  and  the  state  \^-ill  require  educated 
workers  for  those  jobs.  One  college  could  focus  on  allied  health  sciences  and 
restructure  its  academic  programs  with  an  emphasis  on  that  field.  A  business 
degree,  for  example,  might  instead  concentrate  on  health  administration. 

State  Colleges  have  a  dual  responsibility  —  serving  a  regional  demand  for  general 
undergraduate  education  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  meeting  state  needs  for 
workforce  preparation.  To  do  that,  the  Commission  recommends  that  campuses 
offer  a  limited  core  program  of  majors  with  sufficient  demand  and  quality  to  meet 
regional  needs. 

Programs  which  do  not  complement  a  campus'  unique  mission  should  be  phased 
out  and  program  resources  reallocated  within  the  campus. 

Implementation  of  these  recommendations  should  begin  by  the  Fall  of  1992,  in  time 
for  the  Fiscal  1994  budget  process. 

TTie  Community  Colleges 

The  Futures  Commission  found  that,  although  the  state's  15  public  community  colleges  now  serve  a 
burgeoning  population  of  students  who  will  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  future  workforce,  they  may  face 
significant  future  problems  in  meeting  ever  increasing  demands.  In  general,  these  colleges  serve  part-time, 
older  students,  people  in  career  transitions,  growing  numbers  of  students  of  color  as  well  as  students  who 
need  additional  basic  skills,  such  as  vmting  and  mathematics.  These  groups  comprise  the  fastest  growing 
student  population,  and  commimity  colleges,  with  open  admissions  pohcies,  are  the  "entry-level"  point  for 
postsecondaiy  education.  To  ensure  that  quality  education  at  community  colleges  does  not  suffer  in  striving 
to  meet  growing  demands,  especially  as  their  resources  are  stretched  thin,  the  Commission  makes  the 
following  recommendations: 

*  Community  Colleges  near  each  other  could  remedy  potential  staffing  and  demand 
problems  by  collaborating  to  a  greater  extent.  To  this  end,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  they  become  "joint  servers"  of  their  region.  This  means  they 
could  pool  resources,  including  faculty,  and  work  together  in  administering 
programs. 


* 


* 
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*  In  urban  areas,  particularly  Boston  which  has  public  transportation  for  students, 
this  collaboration  could  be  carried  further.  For  Boston,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  the  three  community  colleges  —  Bunker  Hill,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  Roxbury  —  establish  a  formal  partnership  for  academic  and  administrative 
services.  This  is  already  happening  between  Bunker  Hill  and  Massachusetts  Bay 
Conununity  Colleges.  With  the  participation  of  Roxbury,  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
form  a  community  college  district  serving  the  greater  Boston  metropolitan  area. 


* 


* 


Community  Colleges  should  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  developmental 
education  ("basic  skills")-  A  growing  number  of  the  community  college  students 
lack  the  basic  skills  to  succeed  in  higher  education.  Community  colleges  can 
facilitate  academic  success  for  these  students,  so  they  might  achieve  an  associate 
degree  from  the  college,  or  eventually  a  higher  degree  at  a  four-year  college  or 
university.  This  is  important  to  the  state  economy  because  the  growing  portion  of 
future  jobs  will  require  postsecondary  education  and  training. 

Transfer  agreements  with  state  colleges  and  universities  should  be  strengthened 
and  enforced. 


PROMOTING  PROGRAM  QUAUTY 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  well-integrated  set  of  educational  opportunities  from  which  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  may  choose,  the  Commission  makes  the  following  recommendations  to  enhance  the 
efficiency  and  quahty  of  programs  at  all  public  campuses: 


* 


The  Commission  recommends  improved  coordination  between  community  colleges, 
state  colleges,  and  university  campuses  to  avoid  duplication  and  competition  for  the 
same  students.  This  should  involve  the  following: 

a)  guaranteed  transfer  for  qualified  community  college  graduates  to  state 
college  and  university  campuses; 

b)  formal  joint  admissions  arrangements  at  least  on  a  regional  basis; 

c)  reciprocal  referrals  between  campuses  (e.g.  state  college  or  university  back 
to  a  community  college  if  a  student  is  not  adequately  prepared); 

d)  cross  registration  for  courses  between  campuses;  and 

e)  elimination  of  barriers  between  day  and  evening  programs. 

To  carry  out  new  missions,  the  Commission  recommends  that,  at  the  state  colleges, 
faculty  positions  resulting  from  retirements  should  be  reallocated  within  each 
campus  to  new  focus  areas.  In  addition,  faculty  workloads  should  be  analyzed 
through  the  collective  bargaining  process  to  ensure  that  they  are  consistent  with 
national  norms,  particularly  moving  from  a  12-  to  15-hour  standard  at  community 
colleges. 

FINANCING  FOR  THE  1990's 

The  Commission  found  the  financing  system  for  public  higher  education  in  Massachusetts  to  be 
outdated.  It  is  a  system  that  does  not  adequately  encourage  efficient  planning  or  management  of  budgets.  It 


* 


m 


segments  the  way  state  monies  are  allocated  to  campuses  and  does  not  sufficiently  promote  accountability  in 
how  campus  dollars  are  spent.  The  Commission  makes  the  following  recommendations  to  address  these 
problems: 

*  Implement  a  "Total  Funds"  approach  to  financing  public  higher  education.  This 
means  that  campuses  in  general  should  be  given  a  lump  sum  of  money  and  then 
held  accountable  for  educational  outcomes  desired  by  the  state.  It  involves  total 
tuition  retention  by  all  campuses  and  incentives  for  campus  fundraising.  It  also 
means  that  instead  of  funding  day  and  evening  courses  differently,  students  would 
pay  the  same  no  matter  when  they  go  to  class.  This  approach  will  continue  to 
require  regular  and  formal  auditing. 


* 


* 


Establish  a  formula-based  funding  model.    Instead  of  the  campuses  receiving  a 
budget  each  year  based  upon  their  previous  year  operational  needs  plus  their 
estimated  increased  costs,  they  would  receive  their  funding  through  a  formula. 
Under  this  formula,  campuses  would  specify  where  their  money  wiU  be  spent,  and 
how  it  will  address  state  educational/economic  needs  and  demands. 

To  support  the  mission  differentiation  of  the  state  colleges  and  access  and  economic 
development  initiatives  of  community  colleges,  10  percent  of  state  funding  for 
public  colleges  should  be  provided  in  the  form  of  incentive  grants. 

DEVOLVING  GOVERNANCE  AUTHORITY 

Part  of  the  Commission's  charge  was  to  examine  whether  it  made  sense  to  reorganize  the  state  and 
community  college  governance  structure  in  the  aftermath  of  the  state  university  system  reorganization  of 
1991.  For  the  University  of  Massachusetts  that  meant  a  consohdation  of  the  five-campus  system  under  one 
board  of  trustees  with  greater  fiscal  autonomy  from  the  state.  Given  that  state  colleges  have  a  regional 
responsibility  to  educate  state  citizens,  and  that  community  colleges  address  similar  demands  on  a  local  level, 
the  Commission  found  that  its  recommendations  could  best  be  carried  out  on  those  campuses  by  retaining 
local  boards  of  trustees.  It  was  determined,  however,  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  those  boards  must  be 
granted  enough  fiscal  autonomy  to  steer  their  campuses  and  manage  dollars  effectively.  The  Commission 
recommends  that  this  can  be  accomplished  in  certain  major  areas: 

*  Boards  of  trustees  should  have  sufficient  authority  to  set  student  charges  (similar  to 
UMASS),  within  HECC  guidelines. 

*  Through  a  formula  funding,  the  role  of  the  HECC  in  campus  financial 
management  should  be  reduced.  The  HECC  should  focus  on  accountability  not 
accounting  by  requiring  specific  outcomes. 

CONCLUSION 

Today,  change  may  be  the  only  constant  in  Massachusetts.  Economic  and  demographic  changes  are 
taking  place  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  the  vitality  of  the  Commonwealth's  economic  recovery  and  stability  will 
depend  on  a  well-educated  workforce  and  the  state's  ability  to  compete  in  a  national  and  global  economy. 
Public  colleges  will  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  this  new  arena,  but  only  if  they  are  equipped  to 
meet  greater  demands  and  challenges  than  ever  before.  For  this  reason,  the  Commission  hopes  that  these 
recommendations  be  given  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration,  and  that  state  and  educational  leaders  will 
move  forward  swiftly  to  implement  the  changes  necessary  to  strengthen  the  position  of  public  coUeges  in 
Massachusetts. 


IV 


PREFACE 


The  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  State  College  and  Community  CoUege  Systems  was  established 
by  Executive  Order  of  Governor  William  F.  Weld  on  June  4,  1991.  Membership  of  the  19-member 
Commission  included  students  and  faculty,  college  presidents  and  trustees,  legislators,  business  leaders,  and 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  Its  charge  was  broad  —  to  review  the  missions,  programs,  financing,  and 
governance  of  the  9  state  colleges  and  15  community  colleges  in  Massachusetts  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  specific  changes  for  the  future.  The  Higher 
Education  Reorganization  Act  in  July,  1991  enacted  the  Commission's  charge  into  law.  Like  the  Saxon 
Commission,  which  provided  the  impetus  for  reorganization  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  into  a 
five-campus  system,  the  Commission's  report  is  intended  to  provide  recommendations  for  the  community 
and  state  colleges. 

In  late  August,  1991,  Governor  Weld  formally  delivered  the  charge  to  the  Commission.  It  then  began 
its  work  by  reviewing  the  available  data  and  information  on  the  colleges.  Throughout  the  course  of  the  Fall, 
the  Commission  heard  presentations  from  national  and  state  policy  experts  on  issues  ranging  from  the 
economic  and  demographic  trends  affecting  the  state  to  the  major  trends  affecting  higher  education.  A 
number  of  meetings  were  held  on  state  and  community  coUege  campuses,  which  allowed  Commission 
members  to  experience  the  range  of  institutional  diversity  within  the  system.  Although  its  work  began 
fundamentally  as  a  matter  of  governance,  the  Commission  placed  governance  in  the  context  of  the  missions, 
programs,  and  financing  of  the  state  and  community  colleges,  and  structured  its  deliberations  accordingly. 

Early  in  the  process,  the  Commission  solicited  issues  for  consideration  from  campus  administrations. 
Because  of  the  broad  nature  of  its  charge  and  the  short  timeframe  to  complete  its  work,  the  Commission  was 
unable  to  consider  every  issue  affecting  community  and  state  colleges  in  Massachusetts.  Instead,  it  focused 
on  those  issues  central  to  bringing  about  comprehensive  reform.  Many  of  the  issues  discussed  in  this  report 
have  a  long  history;  others  represent  new  ways  of  thinking  about  problems  and  the  solutions  necessary  to 
resolve  them. 

Overall,  the  Commission  believes  that  measurable  reform  is  the  best  form  of  advocacy  for  the  future 
funding  needs  of  the  state  and  community  colleges.  Silence  in  the  text  of  this  report  on  the  appropriate 
level  of  state  support  for  its  public  colleges  should  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  The  Commission  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  dramatic  reductions  in  state  spending  on  higher  education  over  the  past  four  years  as 
well  as  the  corresponding  escalation  of  student  charges.  Although  Commission  members  differed  as  to  the 
amount  of  emphasis  the  report  should  place  on  the  funding  issue,  they  did  not  wish  the  report  to  be  viewed 
as  simply  an  advocacy  document.  The  Commission  believes  that  the  primary  case  for  funding  higher 
education  can  and  should  be  made  by  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  and  the  colleges 
themselves.  It  is  hoped  that  the  changes  outlined  in  this  report  will  assist  their  efforts. 
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INTRODUCTION:  NEW  CHALLENGES  FOR  fflGHER  EDUCATION 


Through  its  public  colleges  and  universities,  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are  provided  the  opportunity  to 
enrich  their  lives  and  to  become  productive  participants  in  a  democratic,  technologically  competitive  society. 
As  an  entity  with  public  support,  higher  education  is  accountable  to  the  Commonwealth  for  providing 
high-quality  postsecondary  programs  responsive  to  state  needs. 

The  state  and  conununity  colleges,  in  particular,  were  created  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of 
Massachusetts  and  its  residents.  In  decades  past,  these  institutions  have  responded  to  the  evolution  of  the 
state's  society  and  economy  by  restructuring  their  missions,  altering  their  programs,  and  updating  their 
policies  to  meet  new  needs  and  demands,  often  when  the  future  was  uncertain.  By  changing  themselves,  the 
colleges  have  maintained  their  viability  over  the  years.  As  the  21st  century  approaches,  the  state's  needs  are 
again  undergoing  rapid  change,  thus  posing  even  greater  challenges  for  all  of  higher  education  in  the  future. 


The  Demographic  Challenge 

In  part,  it  is  the  people  who  are  changing.  The  demographics  of  Massachusetts  have  shifted 
dramatically  over  the  past  decade.  Between  1980  and  1990,  the  Commonwealth's  population  rose  by  only  4.9 
percent.  In  contrast,  the  nation's  population  increased  at  exactly  twice  that  rate.  During  the  1980's, 
Massachusetts  lost  almost  91,000  residents  to  out-migration,  with  the  net  population  growth  of  the  state  a 
product  of  more  births  than  deaths. 

The  ethnic  composition  of  the  state's  population,  however,  became  more  diverse  during  the  1980's. 
The  Hispanic  population  rose  from  141,000  to  287,000,  a  103  percent  increase.  The  Black  population  in 
Massachusetts  grew  by  36  percent  from  221,000  to  300,000.  Asians  increased  by  173  percent  from  53,000  to 
143,000.  In  contrast,  the  White  population  rose  by  only  .5  percent  from  5,378,000  to  5,405,000. 

During  the  same  period,  the  age  distribution  of  the  state  shifted  as  well.  Between  1979  and  1993,  the 
number  of  18-year-olds  will  have  dropped  by  more  than  30  percent  due  to  low  birth  rates  during  the  1970's. 
As  a  consequence,  the  proportion  of  older  adults  rose  relatively  as  weU  as  absolutely  because  of  declining 
death  rates  and  the  aging  of  the  "baby  boomers"  (bom  between  1946  and  1964),  the  first  of  whom  moved 
into  their  forties  during  the  1980's.  In  addition,  a  recent  "baby  boomlet"  has  increased  the  number  of  young 
people  of  primary  school  age  and  below.  The  result  is  a  new  age  distribution  in  the  state  with  significantly 
more  children  and  older  adults,  and  fewer  young  adults. 

Finally,  between  1980  and  1990  the  work  force  grew  by  10.4  percent.  The  primary  reasons  were  higher 
participation  rates,  migration  of  workers  into  the  state,  and  the  shift  in  the  state's  age  distribution. 

These  demographic  changes  raise  a  number  of  serious  challenges  for  public  higher  education.  They 
include: 

educating  the  rising  proportion  of  people  of  color  in  the  population  who, 
may  not  have  traditionally  participated  in  the  economy,  especially  those 
from  groups  with  lower  rates  of  educational  attainment.  This  population  is 
not  rising  evenly  throughout  Massachusetts,  with  cities  such  as  Boston, 
Chelsea,  Revere,  Lowell,  Springfield,  Lawrence,  Holyoke,  Worcester, 
Brockton,  Fall  River,  Taunton,  and  New  Bedford,  among  other  locales, 
experiencing  the  greatest  increases; 

providing  educational  opportunities  for  the  growing  number  of  older  adults 

to  enroll  in  degree  and  non-degree  programs,  particularly  for  career 
retraining  and  skill  improvement; 
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preparing  a  diverse  labor  base,  currently  oversupplied  with  individuals 

whose  highest  credential  is  a  high  school  diploma,  with  the  skills  and 
knowledge  to  work  in  a  job  market  which  increasingly  demands  college 
education.  This  need  will  become  even  more  urgent  if  the  out-of-state 
migration  continues  or  increases;  and 

working  with  the  schools  and  related  constituencies  to  reduce  the  more 
than  20  percent  school  drop-out  rate. 


The  Economic  Challenge 

To  a  large  extent,  the  entire  economic  infrastructure  of  Massachusetts  is  changing,  creating  difficult 
times  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  roots  of  the  state's  problems  are  a  troubled  manufacturing  industry,  a 
reputation  for  high  cost,  a  loss  of  position  in  technology,  decreasing  defense  spending,  depressed  banking 
and  real  estate  sectors,  high  state  spending,  and  a  national  recession  (Michael  Porter,  The  Competitive 
Advantage  of  Massachusetts.  1991;  "Trends  Shaping  the  Massachusetts  Job  Market,"  1990). 

Yet,  according  to  the  same  1991  report,  the  Massachusetts  economy  shows  fundamental  long-term 
strength  in  five  areas:  1)  health  care  and  related  industries;  2)  knowledge  creation;  3)  financial  sendees  (real 
estate,  insurance,  asset  management,  venture  capital,  and  banking);  4)  information  technology  (computers, 
peripheral  manufacturing,  software,  information  technology,  telecommunications,  precision  instruments,  and 
electronic  components);  and  5)  environmental,  plastics,  and  metal  work. 

Substantial  job  growth  in  the  Commonwealth  can  be  expected  in  several  areas  during  the  decade  of  the 
1990's.  For  example,  at  least  half  of  all  new  jobs  will  be  in  the  service  sector  —  computer  software, 
accounting,  engineering,  health,  management  consulting,  and  other  businesses  ("Trends  Shaping  the 
Massachusetts  Job  Market").  The  number  of  jobs  in  health  and  related  industries  will  increase  by  2.8 
percent  annually.  In  short,  Massachusetts  job  growth  will  occur  largely  in  the  areas  of  fundamental  strength 
cited  above.  These  new  jobs  will  also  have  an  increasingly  international  focus. 

In  the  1990's,  high  skill  jobs  will  expand  most  quickly  and  low  skill  jobs  will  continue  to  decline.  Nearly 
half  of  all  projected  new  jobs  will  require  one  or  more  years  of  college.  Only  about  a  third  will  require  a 
high  school  diploma  or  less  ('Trends  Shaping  the  Massachusetts  Job  Market").  Exhibit  1  shows  areas  of  job 
growth  by  classification  and  the  proportion  of  jobs  that  will  require  one  or  more  years  of  college. 

Exhibit  1 
Job  Changes  and  College  Requirements  in  Massachusetts 

To  Year  2000 


Managerial 

Professional 

Technical 

Sales 

Clerical 

Service 

Production/Craft/Repair 

Operation/Laborers 

{Source:  Employment  2000,  Massachusetts  Employment  Projections  by  Occupation) 
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+  14% 

26% 
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The  changes  will  not  occur  across  the  state,  but  will  differ  substantially  by  region.  For  example, 
consider  the  historically  important  manufacturing  industry.  Since  1979,  manufacturing  has  been  losing  its 
share  of  employment  as  a  consequence  of  automation  and  international  competition.  Once  the  dominant 
state  industry,  it  was  replaced  in  1982  by  service.  Today  manufacturing  represents  18  percent  of  all  jobs, 
about  the  same  percentage  as  the  rest  of  the  nation  ("Trends  Shaping  the  Massachusetts  Job  Market").  But 
even  here  regional  differences  are  large.  Under  six  percent  of  all  jobs  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  are 
in  manufacturing.  In  contrast,  about  a  third  of  the  jobs  in  the  Northern  Middlesex  region  and  lower 
Merrimack  Valley  are  in  manufacturing.  Moreover,  the  type  of  manufacturing  varies  considerably  by  region. 
In  the  Southern  Middlesex  region,  73  percent  of  aU  manufacturing  is  high  technology.  The  rest  might  be 
described  as  traditional.  In  contrast,  in  Franklin  and  Hampshire  counties,  93  percent  is  traditional  and  7 
percent  is  high  technology.  This  speaks  to  varied  educational  needs  by  region  —  different  challenges 
requiring  diversification  of  academic  programs,  retraining  workers  in  changing  industries,  and  variation  in  the 
number  and  type  of  graduates  by  field. 

In  sum,  the  economic  challenge  for  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth  is: 

to  prepare  the  number  of  college-educated  people  needed  to  staff  the 
economy; 

to  offer  academic  programs  in  the  content,  field,  and  number  needed  to 
sustain  the  economy;  and 

to  diversity  academic  programs  to  respond  to  regional  variation. 

Responding  to  New  Challenges 

The  economic  prosperity  and  social  progress  of  Massachusetts  have  always  depended  upon  an  educated 
population.  In  modem  times,  when  the  state  has  fallen  into  decline,  it  was  basic  and  applied  knowledge  that 
pulled  it  out.  The  Commonwealth  cannot  hope  to  compete  in  a  changing  world  and  to  maintain  an 
acceptable  quality  of  life  on  the  basis  of  natural  resources  or  cost  advantages.  Instead,  it  must  rebuild  its 
economy  on  a  broader  base  of  knowledge-intensive  manufacturing  and  service  industries,  relying  on  the 
advanced  skills  of  its  citizenry  to  stay  on  the  leading  edge  of  growth.  Fortunately,  Massachusetts  has  the 
higher  education  infrastructure  to  make  this  possible. 

For  Massachusetts,  the  manner  of  change  is  simple  —  if  it  is  to  maintain  a  competitive  advantage  in  a 
rapidly  changing  national  and  world  economy,  a  new  partnership  must  be  forged  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  its  public  colleges.  On  one  hand,  the  state  must  come  to  view  its  system  of  public 
colleges  and  universities  as  a  vital  engine  for  economic  development,  the  education  of  its  workforce,  and  the 
advancement  of  its  citizenry.  On  the  other  side  of  the  partnership,  pubhc  colleges  must  not  only  be 
responsive  to  new  social  and  economic  changes  within  the  state,  they  must  also  provide  renewed  direction 
and  leadership  in  meeting  the  state's  educational  needs.  Broadly  stated,  these  needs  include  raising  the 
level  of  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  state's  workforce,  increasing  the  educational  attainment  of  state 
residents,  and  improving  the  standard  of  living  and  quality  of  life  for  all  its  citizens. 

Like  most  institutions  of  higher  education  across  the  country,  Massachusetts  public  colleges  face  a 
huge  challenge.  To  respond  adequately  to  these  major  demographic  and  economic  changes  will  be  difficult 
because  higher  education  itself  is  stressed  by  change.  It  must  deal  with  new  subjects,  new  forms  of 
information,  and  new  technologies  to  store,  manipulate,  and  communicate  it.  The  organization  of 
knowledge,  and  thus  the  academy  itself  is  in  flux.  At  the  same  time,  the  resources  available  to  higher 
education  are  shrinking  —  almost  everywhere,  and  particularly  in  Massachusetts.  Colleges  have  learned  to 
do  more  with  less,  or  perhaps  more  realistically,  much  more  with  about  the  same  total  resources.  In  the 
future,  they  will  be  asked  to  become  even  more  self-reliant  while,  at  the  same  time,  more  responsive  to  their 
environments. 


The  Commission's  report  attempts  to  assist  state  and  community  colleges  to  turn  the  challenges  they 
face  over  the  next  decade  into  opportunities.  It  will  help  lay  the  basis  for  public  colleges  to  differentiate 
their  institutional  and  segmental  missions  to  bring  about  further  academic  distinction  and  more  effective  use 
of  resources.  Greater  differentiation  of  individual  campus  missions  will  also  help  to  ensure  a  clear  choice 
among  public  colleges  for  families  and  students.  The  Commission's  proposals  seek  to  help  create  a  universal 
student  status  for  all  qualified  participants  in  the  public  system,  ensuring  that  they  have  the  ability  to  move 
freely  and  are  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  benefits  it  has  to  offer  them.  A  new  funding  formula,  which 
integrates  all  revenues  available  to  public  colleges,  wiU  help  link  state  appropriations  and  campus  financing 
efforts  to  desired  outcomes  for  both  individual  and  institutional  achievement.  Finally,  a  governance 
structure  which  balances  local  autonomy  with  system  coordination  will  help  carry  out  the  proposed  changes. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  should  be  viewed  as  a  package  for  reform.  The  recommendations 
on  mission,  program  offerings,  services  to  students,  financing  mechanisms,  and  governance  are  inextricably 
linked  and,  as  such,  offer  a  foundation  for  systemic  change.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Council,  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  the  higher  education  community,  and  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  to  consider  these  recommendations  and  develop  ways  to  implement  them. 
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RENEWING  MISSION  IN  PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Educational  Challenge 


Massachusetts  has  a  three-sector  public  higher  education  system  composed  of  community  colleges, 
state  colleges,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  missions  of  these  institutions  are  defined  by  both 
the  public  purposes  of  the  system  and  their  functions  within  it,  and  by  the  needs  of  the  students  and  regions 
they  serve.  Each  sector  should  have  a  unique  and  distinct  purpose,  which  might  be  defined  as  follows: 

The  mission  of  a  university  is  to  offer  higher  education  through  the  level  of  the  doctorate.  The 
university  has  primary  responsibility  for  graduate  education,  including  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  is  expected 
to  engage  in  basic  and  applied  research  as  well  as  quality  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction.  Its  focus 
is  statewide  and  beyond,  and  admission  is  competitive. 

The  purpose  of  a  state  college  is  to  emphasize  baccalaureate  education.  Graduate  programs,  offered 
solely  at  the  masters  level,  focus  on  appUed  fields  and  professions  that  meet  state  and  regional  needs.  This 
is  primarily  a  teaching  institution,  which  also  engages  in  applied  research.  Its  orientation  is  regional  to 
statewide,  and  its  admission  standards  range  from  selective  to  competitive. 

The  function  of  a  community  college  is  to  provide  education  through  the  level  of  the  associate  degree. 
Engaged  in  service  and  teaching,  the  community  college  is  responsible  for  offering  degree-  and  non-degree 
programs,  credit-  and  non-credit  programs,  and  transfer  and  occupational  programs.  The  community 
college  is  expected  to  provide  developmental  education.  Its  emphasis  is  on  insuring  access  to  college  with  a 
focus  on  local  community  needs,  ranging  across  the  economic,  civic,  cultural,  and  professional  domains  of 
society.  Admission  is  open. 

All  three  sectors  engage  in  continuing  education  and  non-degree  instruction,  but  such  programming  is 
expected  to  be  reflective  of  individual  sector  missions.  Transfer  and  easy  mobility  for  qualified  students 
between  the  sectors  is  essential. 

The  educational  challenge  for  Massachusetts  higher  education  today  is  to  turn  these  broad  sector 
definitions  into  realities.  While  responsibilities  in  higher  education  inevitably  overlap,  the  goal  should  be 
clarity  of  segmental  purpose.  Because  Massachusetts  public  higher  education  has  evolved  since  its  birth 
more  by  historical  consequence  than  careful  statewide  planning,  the  commonalities  between  the  sectors  are, 
in  some  cases,  as  significant  as  the  differences.  To  move  forward  to  a  new  level  of  quality,  the  state  colleges 
and  community  colleges  must  carve  their  own  niches  for  the  future.  They  should  have  clear,  stable  roles 
within  the  overall  higher  education  system,  and  well-defined  goals  against  which  the  progress  of  each  college 
may  be  measured.  (While  this  applies  equally  to  the  university  sector,  its  mission  was  not  part  of  the 
Commission's  charge.) 


Renewed  Goals  for  the  System 

First,  ensuring  quality  programs  and  access  to  them  is  a  fundamental  purpose  of  a  public  system  of 
higher  education.  The  system  must  be  open  to  qualified  residents,  through  a  balance  of  reasonable  student 
charges  and  the  availability  of  financial  aid.  Basic  opportunities,  particularly  for  those  underprepared  to  do 
college  level  work,  should  also  be  accessible  geographically;  that  is,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of 
every  citizen.  Access,  however,  is  a  hollow  principle  if  the  programs  offered  do  not  meet  national  and 
worldwide  quality  standards,  preparing  students  for  success  in  a  competitive  world.  Real  accessibility 
requires  that  the  system  function  as  a  system,  allowing  students  to  move  through  various  institutions  and 
program  levels  and  attain  an  education  commensurate  with  their  abilities  and  interests. 
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Second,  as  the  twenty-first  century  approaches,  demographic  trends  toward  a  population  and  workforce 
of  increasing  cultural  diversity  require  that  each  college  make  diversity  a  fundamental  element  of 
institutional  mission.  This  commitment  should  be  reflected  in  immediate  and  sustained  efforts  to  ensure 
that  institutional  policies,  practices  and  programs  not  only  foster  but  value  diversity  in  enrollment,  retention, 
achievement,  workforce,  and  institutional  climate.  Achieving  and  sustaining  cultural  diversity  throughout  all 
of  public  higher  education  in  Massachusetts  should  not  only  be  a  priority,  but  should  become  a  paramount 
goal. 

Next,  providing  opportunity  for  Massachusetts  residents  to  further  their  education  at  a  level  and 
institution  appropriate  to  their  interests,  abilities,  and  preparedness  requires  the  active  cooperation  of  all 
public  colleges  and  universities  to  afford  students  access  not  only  to  individual  institutions,  but  to  all  the 
resources  of  the  system.  Transfer  is  the  most  obvious  example  of  articulation  and  collaboration.  It  is  a  vital 
mission  of  the  community  colleges  to  prepare  students  for  transfer  to  baccalaureate  programs,  and  of  the 
state  colleges  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  students  from  the  community  colleges. 

Finally,  public  higher  education  is  at  all  times  bound  by  limits  on  the  resources  available  to  the  state 
and  the  system.  The  responsibility  to  use  public  funds  efficiently,  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  and 
achieving  high  levels  of  quality  and  productivity,  requires  that  the  educational  system  must  make  choices 
about  what  programs  to  make  available,  and  where  to  offer  them.  These  decisions,  in  turn,  will  result  in 
diversity  among  the  institutions  of  the  system.  Program  choices  among  and  between  institutions  can  best  be 
made  by  close  cooperation  between  the  institutions  themselves,  the  statewide  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Council,  the  Secretariat  of  Education  representing  the  Administration,  and  the  Legislature. 
Each  has  a  part  to  play  in  achieving  genuine  diversity  within  the  system,  so  that  citizens  have  real  choices  in 
pursuing  their  careers  and  lifetime  goals. 
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Mission  of  the  State  Colleges 

Massachusetts  has  nine  state  colleges  offering  baccalaureate  and  (in  most  cases)  a  limited  array  of 
masters  degree  programs.  Collectively,  the  state  colleges  enroll  some  44,500  students,  89  percent  of  them  at 
the  undergraduate  level.  Two  of  these  colleges,  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  and  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art,  are  small  institutions  offering  unique  and  highly  specialized  professional  programs.  Seven 
state  colleges,  located  throughout  the  state,  offer  broad  arrays  of  liberal  arts  and  professional  programs, 
ranging  from  15  to  29  majors.  These  seven  state  colleges  have  a  number  of  common  characteristics: 

They  emphasize  undergraduate  education.  Through  their  primary  emphasis 
as  teaching  institutions,  the  state  colleges  are  differentiated  from  the 
campuses  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  a  doctorate-granting 
research  institution  with  programs  in  specialized  and  high-cost  fields  such 
as  engineering.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  also  considerably 
smaller  than  the  state  university  campuses. 

They  are  primarily  regional  colleges.  Nearly  three  of  four  students  enrolled 
at  these  state  colleges  come  from  either  the  county  in  which  the  college  is 
located  or  adjacent  counties.  Two  exceptions.  North  Adams  and  Westfield 
State  Colleges,  are  primarily  residential.  At  each  of  the  remaining  five 
colleges,  the  majority  of  students  commute  from  nearby  communities. 

Their  areas  of  service  overlap  to  some  extent  with  the  university  system  and  less 

with  each  other.  In  every  geographic  area  of  the  state  (with  the  exception  of 
Franklin  County,  the  Cape  and  the  Islands),  there  is  at  least  one  four-year 
public  institution  which  local  residents  attend.  No  area  of  the  state  is 
totally  dependent  on  a  state  college  as  its  only  or  even  primary  source  of 
public  baccalaureate  education  (although  in  Essex,  Berkshire,  and 
Worcester  counties,  a  state  college  is  the  choice  of  the  majority  of 
residents).  With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  state  colleges  and 
universities  offer  curricula  in  comparable  high-demand  areas  and  have 
overlapping  admission  standards  as  well. 

Students  at  the  state  colleges  concentrate  in  a  relatively  small  number  of 

professional  fields.  At  all  seven  state  colleges,  a  majority  of  the  degrees 
awarded  are  in  two  to  four  subject  areas.  With  the  exception  of 
Framingham  State  College,  the  majority  of  all  degrees  (graduate  and 
undergraduate)  are  awarded  in  two  professional  fields  —  business  and 
education.  Depending  on  the  state  college,  from  two-thirds  to  100  percent 
of  all  graduate  degrees  are  awarded  in  those  same  two  areas.  At  the 
undergraduate  level,  professional  fields  account  for  between  58  and  81 
percent  of  all  baccalaureate  degrees  granted  (again  with  the  exception  of 
Framingham,  which  awards  a  majority  of  its  degrees  in  the  arts  and 
sciences).  While  Uberal  arts  disciplines  account  for  an  average  of  34 
percent  of  undergraduate  degrees  conferred  (day  and  continuing 
education),  nearly  60  percent  of  state  college  faculty  are  in  liberal  arts 
departments.  The  fact  that  liberal  arts  faculty  are  needed  to  teach  general 
education  and  other  service  courses  along  with  their  own  major  subject 
areas  to  some  extent  explains  these  numbers. 
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Challenges  Facing  the  State  Colleges 

As  it  now  stands,  the  state  colleges  have  a  common  definition  of  purpose  which  is  derived  partly  from 
the  legacy  of  history  and  largely  through  enrollment  patterns.  While  the  seven  state  colleges  differ  in  size, 
location,  and  course  offerings,  they  are  in  practice  a  rather  homogeneous  set  of  institutions.  On  the  whole, 
they: 

*  emphasize  teaching  over  research; 

*  are  largely  regional,  commuter  institutions; 

*  emphasize  professional  education  in  few  subject  areas; 

*  supplement  professional  education  with  liberal  arts  and  distribution 
requirements  in  general  education. 

The  challenge  to  the  state  colleges  is  to  link  their  educational  mission  and  program  offerings  to  the 
economic  and  demographic  changes  facing  the  Commonwealth.  These  changes  were  cited  earlier.  To  help 
stimulate  the  Massachusetts  economy  and  to  contribute  to  the  long-term  economic  health  of  their  region, 
the  state  colleges  must:  (1)  continue  to  provide  Massachusetts  residents  with  the  opportunity  to  fully 
participate  in  the  economy,  (2)  offer  academic  programs  in  content,  field,  and  number  needed  to  sustain  the 
economy,  and  (3)  diversify  academic  programs  to  respond  to  regional  variation.  The  relative  homogeneity  in 
practice  among  the  state  colleges,  while  desirable  in  previous  decades,  today  militates  against  meeting  the 
second  and  third  goals. 

Like  most  four-year  colleges,  the  state  colleges  face  even  greater  challenges  in  meeting  demographic 
needs.  At  present,  17.6  percent  of  the  state's  population  under  18  years  of  age  is  minority,  compared  with 
5.9  percent  of  state  college  students.  Moreover,  Black  and  Hispanic  attendance  rates  at  state  colleges  have 
been  virtually  stagnant  in  recent  years;  this  at  a  time  when  the  numbers  of  Hispanics,  Blacks,  and  Asians  are 
rising  in  Massachusetts  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  white  population.  In  addition,  the  state  now  has  a  larger 
population  of  older  students  and  children,  but  a  relatively  small  population  of  young  adults.  The  state 
colleges  will  need  to  improve  their  efforts  to  educate  the  rising  proportion  of  minorities  in  the  population 
who  have  not  traditionally  participated  in  the  economy  and  to  raise  adult  participation  rates. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  these  stiff  challenges  are  being  met  in  this  or  other  states.  The  existing 
strengths  of  the  state  colleges  in  Massachusetts,  however,  present  an  exciting  opportunity  to  build  renewed 
excellence  in  a  system  with  a  long  and  proud  history  of  serving  the  state's  educational  needs.  The  state 
colleges  already  make  a  large  contribution  by  providing  regional,  predominantly  commuter  education  in  a 
smaU  number  of  high-demand  fields  emphasizing  the  professions.  This  important  service  does  not  go  far 
enough,  however,  in  meeting  new  statewide  challenges,  or  in  focusing  scarce  resources  cost-effectively. 

One  alternative  is  to  create  a  distinctive  purpose  for  the  seven  state  colleges  by  redesigning  them  to 
look  more  like  the  two  specialized  colleges  —  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  and  Massachusetts  Maritime 
Academy.  While  this  approach  might  eliminate  some  redundancy  among  state  colleges  and  university 
campuses  in  the  system,  it  also  ignores  an  important  reality.  The  state  colleges  provide  high  access,  low  cost 
education  in  a  small  number  of  common  high  demand  subjects  for  local  residents.  To  recreate  state  colleges 
exclusively  on  the  model  of  the  specialized  colleges,  with  sole-purpose  statewide  missions,  would  eliminate 
this  shared  regional  fimction. 

The  recommendations  that  follow  provide  a  basis  for  Massachusetts  state  colleges  to  become  the  best 
in  the  nation,  enabling  them  to  meet  diverse  educational,  economic,  and  demographic  challenges  through  a 
dual  approach  which  emphasizes  both  regional  commonality  and  statewide  differentiation.  It  is  designed  to 
satisfy  the  state  colleges'  commitment  to  providing  undergraduate  education  to  residents  of  their  region,  as 
well  as  to  help  develop  strong  programs  serving  statewide  needs.  It  provides  the  potential  for  innovation  in 
areas  such  as  interdisciplinary  studies,  integration  of  liberal  and  professional  education,  closer  matching  of 
educational  programs  to  weU-defined  economic  and  demographic  needs,  and  reform  of  general  education 
curricula. 
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The  time  is  right  for  change  for  another  reason.  Large  numbers  of  state  college  faculty  are  nearing 
retirement  age,  a  fact  which  may  produce  shortages  in  critical  fields.  In  1989,  16  percent  of  the  professoriate 
was  60  years  of  age  or  older.  Another  44  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  50  and  59.  With  little  faculty 
hiring  over  the  past  few  years  and  recent  state  proposals  for  early  retirement  options,  the  substantial 
projected  turnover  of  state  college  faculty  during  the  1990's  will  provide  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
refocus  campus  missions  and  programs  and  build  new  program  strength.  The  proposed  differentiation  and 
focus  of  state  college  missions,  combined  with  a  rededication  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  undergraduate 
education,  provides  a  structure  and  means  through  which  state  colleges  can  individually  and  collectively  earn 
distinction  as  one  of  the  best  investments  of  the  Commonwealth. 

THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  THAT: 

"^  Each  state  college  should  have  a  core  program  necessary  to  meet  demonstrable 
regnal  needs.  To  continue  the  regional  function  that  state  colleges 
perform,  each  state  college  should  offer  a  core  program  consisting  of:  (1)  a 
coherent  program  of  general  education  including  a  more  prescribed  set  of 
distribution  requirements  or  core  curricula;  and  (2)  a  limited  number  of 
majors  with  sufficient  demand  and  quality  as  necessary  to  meet  regional 
needs  and  to  emphasize  the  distinction  of  each  college. 

~  Beyond  its  core  program,  each  state  college  should  have  a  distinctive  and  unique 
focus  as  the  basis  for  re-structuring  its  institutional  mission.  Each  state 
college  should  devote  a  significant  portion  of  its  educational  activity  and 
resources  to  a  unique  focus  for  the  institution.  Possible  focus  areas  should 
be  identified  by  each  institution  through  its  Board  of  Trustees  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council.  The  unique 
focus  of  each  state  college  should  be  based  upon  at  least  three  factors:  the 
needs  of  the  Commonwealth;  demonstrated  regional  opportunities  and 
needs;  and  existing  and  identifiable  strengths  of  the  institution.  The  focus 
area  should  fulfill  systemwide  needs  at  both  the  undergraduate  and 
masters  level  and  will  be  accessible  to  students  across  the  state  because 
each  campus  has  residential  facilities.  It  should  be  designed  to  permit, 
where  appropriate,  integration  of  disciplines,  innovation,  and  resource 
reallocation  within  the  institution.  The  particular  majors  and  degree 
programs  offered  through  a  focus  area  should  support  the  focus,  should 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  region  and  the  state,  and  should  be  selected  by 
the  institution  with  due  consideration  to  existing  program  quality,  current 
and  projected  enrollment  demand,  and  available  and  projected  resources. 
The  following  illustrative  examples  serve  to  point  out  the  possibilities: 

*  Communications  (examples  of  subject  majors  which  might  be 
included  in  such  a  focus  are  computing  and  communications 
technology,  communications  disorders,  linguistics,  media, 
education,  mass  communications,  writing,  speech,  political  science, 
psychology,  marketing,  foreign  languages,  etc.) 

*  Health  (e.g.,  nursing,  medical  technology,  public  health,  health 
policy,  occupational  therapy,  basic  and  applied  science,  social  work, 
health  administration  and  management,  etc.) 


* 


International  (e.g.,  geography,  foreign  languages,  international 
politics,  comparative  sociology,  international  education, 
international  business,  cultural  anthropology,  etc.) 

Applied  Science  and  Technology  (e.g.,  agriculture,  engineering, 
earth  science,  aviation  science,  geology,  computer  science,  physics. 
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* 


* 


mathematics,  biology,  chemistry,  applied  science,  fire  science, 
industrial  technology,  etc.) 

Liberal  Arts  (e.g.,  social  sciences,  humanities,  fine  arts,  natural 
sciences) 

Adult  and  Non-traditional  Education  (including  alternative  means 
of  assessment,  alternative  pedagogy  and  curricula,  off-campus  and 
distance  learning  study,  telecommunications,  etc.) 

*  Business  (e.g.,  management,  international  business,  finance, 
fashion,  manufacturing,  marketing,  human  resources,  etc.) 

*  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (e.g.,  sociology,  social  work,  urban 
studies,  psychology,  economics,  pubhc  policy,  communications, 
regional  planning,  criminal  justice,  etc.) 

By  way  of  example  of  how  an  institution's  focus  area  should  complement 
regional  and  statewide  needs,  Worcester  State  College  could  focus  on 
health  and  bio-science  fields,  responsive  to  the  unique  biomedical, 
medical,  and  health  care  deUvery  environment  of  the  Worcester  area  and 
Central  Massachusetts.  The  College  already  has  a  concentration  of 
programs  in  health  fields  and  has  a  special  opportunity  to  build  a  close 
relationship  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Center  and 
other  colleges  in  the  region.  North  Adams  State  College  could  focus  as  a 
small,  predominantly  residential  undergraduate  liberal  arts  college,  with 
professional  programs  integrated  with  the  hberal  arts.  This  would  further 
the  College's  key  regional  role  as  the  only  public  baccalaureate  campus  in 
far  Western  Massachusetts  while  providing  a  statewide  focus  for  the  many 
students  it  attracts  from  beyond  its  region.  These  are  just  two  examples  of 
ways  to  construct  institutional  missions  which  respond  to  both  existing  and 
emerging  statewide  and  regional  needs. 

The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  should  redefine  the  state  college 
segmental  mission  and  help  achieve  a  unique  focus  for  each  college.   Based  on 
this  report,  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council,  in  concert  with 
the  campuses,  should  develop  a  new  statement  of  mission  for  the  state 
colleges.  Using  this  segmental  mission  statement,  the  Council  should  work 
with  each  campus  to  develop  a  set  of  unique  foci  for  the  state  colleges. 
Clear  criteria  to  refocus  campus  missions  should  be  identified  and 
communicated  to  campuses  early  in  the  process.  Once  criteria  are 
determined,  the  Chancellor  of  Higher  Education  should  request  revised 
mission  statements  from  the  state  colleges.  Each  state  college  should 
prepare  a  proposal,  through  its  Board  of  Trustees,  which  redefines  its 
institutional  mission  and  achieves  a  unique  focus  for  the  campus. 

Specific  timelines  for  achieving  mission  changes  should  permit  implementation 
within  the  Fiscal  1994  budget  process.  The  process  for  achieving  mission 
changes  should  be  carried  out  expeditiously.  To  ensure  consideration  in 
next  year's  budget  process,  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council 
should  adopt  new  mission  statements  with  specific  focus  areas  for  each 
state  college  by  the  Fall,  1992.  (This  will  permit  Boards  of  Trustees  to 
complete  an  initial  assessment  report  on  progress  toward  fulfilling 
institutional  mission  by  January  1,  1993,  as  required  by  section  22(o), 
Chapter  15A.) 
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■"  Existing  programs  common  to  all  state  colleges,  such  as  business  and  education, 
should  be  differentiated  to  respond  to  state  or  regional  needs  or  integrated 
within  the  unique  focus  of  the  campus.  Although  business  programs  are 
currently  offered  at  all  seven  campuses,  few  are  targeted  specifically  to 
serve  the  emerging  regional  needs  of  business  and  industry.  Close 
integration  with  special  emphases  reflecting  local  industries  or  with  the 
campus'  unique  focus  will  strengthen  these  programs  and  make  better  use 
of  limited  resources.  With  respect  to  education  programs,  the  recent 
statewide  reform  of  teacher  preparation  also  creates  particular 
opportunities  for  colleges  to  develop  distinctive  emphases,  based  on 
institutional  strengths  and  their  unique  focus.  It  is  expected  that  colleges 
will  further  differentiate  their  missions  through  specialization  in  education, 
particularly  at  the  graduate  level. 

As  examples  of  differentiation  in  business  fields,  Salem  State  College's 
business  curriculum  might  reflect  human  service  management,  along  with  a 
concentration  in  manufacturing  given  its  prevalence  in  Essex  County. 
Worcester  State  College  could  emphasize  health-related  business  and 
management.  North  Adams  State  College  might  integrate  its  business 
curriculum  with  the  liberal  arts.  Fitchburg  State  College  might  focus  on 
business  technology.  Westfield  State  College  could  build  a  social 
science-based  program.  International  business  could  be  a  Framingham 
State  College  concern.  Bridgewater  State  College  might  target  business 
administration  and  public  service.  These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  ways 
to  focus  existing  business  programs  at  the  state  colleges. 

'  Programs  which  do  not  complement  a  campus'  unique  mission  or  its  core  array 
should  be  phased  out  and  program  resources  reallocated  with  in  the  campus. 
All  state  colleges  should  be  evaluated  in  light  of  the  new  segmental 
mission  statement  as  well  as  its  own  clear  and  prescriptive  statement  of 
mission.  Adjustments  in  the  program  array  of  each  state  college  should  be 
made,  where  appropriate,  to  ensure  that  campus  programs  complement 
institutional  mission  and  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  among  campuses. 
In  particular,  this  should  occur  for  programs  where  institutional  resources 
would  be  better  used  to  support  the  unique  focus  of  the  college.  New 
academic  programs  should  only  be  approved  by  the  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Council  if  they  are  consistent  with  the  college's  distinctive 
mission. 

Graduate  education  at  the  masters  level  should  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  mission  of  the  state  colleges,  and  thus  eligible  to  receive  state  support. 
A  well-integrated,  teaching-oriented  graduate  program  can  and  should 
support  the  colleges'  commitment  to  quality  undergraduate  instruction, 
responsiveness  to  regional  needs,  and  service  to  the  diverse  population  of 
the  Commonwealth.  While  the  precise  array  of  graduate  programs  will 
differ  from  college  to  college,  graduate  programs  should  generally  be 
limited  in  number  and  should  focus  only  on  applied,  professional  fields. 
These  programs  should  be  designed  primarily  to  serve  local  students, 
although  more  specialized,  high-cost  programs  should  serve  the  state  from 
a  single  location.  Graduate  programs  in  the  arts  and  sciences  should  be 
the  primary  domain  of  the  university  system. 
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The  freshman  admission  standard  currently  in  effect  for  the  state  colleges 
should  be  adjusted  to  strengthen  institutional  and  segmental 
differentiation.  The  number  of  allowable  exemptions  to  these  standards  at 
each  college  should  be  set  by  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council 
in  consultation  with  the  colleges,  to  ensure  that  students  receive 
appropriate  educational  opportunities  and  that  the  state  colleges  and 
community  colleges  are  not  competing  for  the  same  students.  At  the  same 
time,  the  state  colleges  should  be  allowed  to  enroU  a  limited  number  of 
freshmen  students  with  demonstrated  potential  who  do  not  meet  their 
admission  standards. 
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Mission  of  the  Community  Colleges 

The  15  public  community  colleges  in  Massachusetts  are,  by  definition,  grounded  in  their  communities, 
particularly  responsive  to  local  and  regional  educational  and  economic  needs  for  services.  Within  their 
defined  service  areas  and  through  open  admissions  policies,  they  extend  higher  education  programs  to  every 
part  of  the  state.  Over  the  past  three  decades  they  have  broadened  their  focus  beyond  two-year  transfer 
programs  to  include  a  range  of  career,  technical,  and  community  service  programs,  and  have  absorbed  a 
number  of  responsibilities  historically  met  by  other  organizations  or  agencies.  They  have  added  campuses  or 
facilities  to  reach  inner-city  areas  and  other  population  centers  not  adequately  served  by  the  original  system 
configuration. 

The  community  colleges  are  the  primary  point  of  access  to  public  higher  education.  All  community 
colleges  share  a  commitment  to  open  access  and  to  preparing  Commonwealth  residents  to  participate  in  the 
technologically  sophisticated,  internationally  competitive  modem  economy.  In  particular,  they  serve  the 
part-time  older  student,  individuals  in  personal  or  career  transition,  the  under-represented  and  the 
under-prepared,  those  on  whom  the  Massachusetts  economy  will  increasingly  depend  over  the  next  decade. 

Today,  community  colleges  enroll  some  71,000  full-  and  part-time  students  across  the  state.  Individual 
campus  enrollments  range  from  about  1,700  to  nearly  7,000  each.  Their  full-time  faculties  are  small,  varying 
from  61  to  183  full-time  professors.  Their  academic  offerings  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  local  service  areas 
are  numerous.  No  community  college  has  degree  programs  in  fewer  than  20  subject  areas.  In  addition, 
these  colleges  offer  an  array  of  certificate,  non-credit,  and  non-degree  programs. 


Challenges  Facing  the  Community  Colleges 

The  overall  strength  of  the  community  college  is  its  comprehensiveness  and  community  responsiveness. 
For  the  Commonwealth,  the  real  strength  of  community  colleges  is  the  close  match  between  the  academic 
programs  they  offer  and  the  economic  needs  of  the  state.  By  the  year  2000,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Commonwealth  will  experience  the  largest  occupational  growth  in  the  following  areas,  many  of  which  will 
require  one  to  three  years  of  college. 


Occupation 

Gro^h  Rate 

Paralegals 

+  86% 

Computer  Service  Technicians 

+  79% 

Medical  Records 

+  55% 

Electronics  Technicians 

+  44% 

Travel  Agents 

+  44% 

Radiological  Technicians 

+  42% 

Registered  Nurses 

+  32% 

Plumbers  and  Pipefitters 

+  31% 

Dental  Hygenists 

+  31% 

Social  Service  Technicians 

+  31% 

LPN  Nurses 

+  26% 

Corrections  Officers 

+  25% 

Heating  and  Air  Conditioning  Technicians 

+  25% 

Chefs  and  Cooks 

+  18% 

(Source:  Employment  2000) 

All  of  these  occupations  are  represented  among  existing  community  college  programs  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  pipefitting).  The  data  are  not  available,  however,  to  assess  whether  the  production  rate 
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of  graduates  and  the  geographic  distribution  of  programs  are  appropriate  to  meet  statewide  needs.  Similar 
assessments  cannot  be  made  about  other  existing  career  programs,  in  areas  which  are  not  expected  to  grow. 
In  general,  new  program  development  would  benefit  from  improved  data  collection  and  systemwide  planning 
to  meet  changing  economic  and  demographic  realities  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Maintaining  its  strength  of  comprehensiveness,  especially  under  resource  constraints  and  increased 
demand  for  services,  will  be  the  community  colleges'  greatest  challenge  for  the  future.  Enrollments  at  these 
institutions  will  continue  to  grow,  especially  as  Massachusetts  residents  displaced  by  economic  recession  seek 
to  retrain  and  improve  their  skills  to  enhance  their  employment  prospects.  Educational  needs  for  the  future 
will  exist  in  new  and  different  fields,  and  community  colleges  will  attempt  to  respond.  If  resources  to 
community  colleges  continue  to  decline,  the  result  could  lead  to  academic  programs  which  are  understaffed 
and  overenroUed. 

To  maintain  quality  in  meeting  new  demand,  formal  avenues  for  the  collaborative  delivery  of  services, 
including  joint  program  efforts  which  encourage  innovation,  afford  greater  access,  and  maximize  efficiency 
should  be  explored.  Where  multiple  conmiunity  colleges  exist  in  close  proximity,  a  comprehensive  review  of 
community  needs,  the  academic  offerings  and  services  necessary  to  meet  those  needs,  and  ways  to  provide 
programs  and  administrative  services  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner  should  be  conducted  by  the  Higher 
Education  Coordinating  Council  in  concert  with  the  colleges.  At  a  minimum,  community  colleges  with 
adjacent  or  overlapping  service  areas  should  be  viewed  as  "joint"  servers  of  iheu"  region. 

It  may  be  desirable,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  to  bring  together  nearby  community  colleges  to  form  a 
community  college  district,  with  free-standing  campuses.  In  an  area  like  Boston,  where  public 
transportation  permits  greater  student  mobility,  this  approach  could  provide  the  critical  mass  of  faculty  and 
staff,  students,  and  facilities  needed  to  meet  new  economic  needs  of  the  region  and  maintain  quality 
programming.  Consider,  for  example,  three  nearby  community  colleges  —  Bunker  Hill,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  Roxbuiy  —  all  with  related  responsibility  for  serving  communities  of  the  greater  Boston  area.  Exhibit  2 
shows  the  considerable  amount  of  commonaUty  in  degree  offerings  available  at  the  three  colleges.  On  its 
face,  there  is  nothing  duplicative  about  this  pattern,  because  these  degree  programs  may  serve  a 
demonstrable  need  within  their  local  communities.  The  difficulty  arises  in  the  future,  when  demand  grows 
and  resources  to  support  individual  campus  program  efforts  grow  thin. 

Bunker  Hill  Community  College  and  Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College  have  already  recognized 
the  need  for  structural  change  to  accomplish  greater  program  collaboration  and  joint  program 
administration.  The  two  colleges  have  recently  agreed  to  a  phased  approach  for  jointly  sponsoring  some  12 
academic  programs  to  better  serve  the  greater  Boston  area.  The  arrangement  will  include  jointly  hiring  and 
sharing  full-time  faculty  members,  a  common  advertising  and  registration  system  for  courses,  a  computer 
network  joining  both  colleges,  and  shared  grant  development,  research  projects,  and  professional 
development  activities.  Other  administrative  services  in  areas  such  as  fmancial  aid,  registration,  and 
admissions  might  also  be  developed  jointly  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  expanding  opportunities  in  the  academic  and  administrative  arena,  the  approach  should 
lead  to  greater  diversification  of  faculty  and  student  bodies  for  the  two  institutions.  None  of  these  efforts 
obstruct  the  viability  of  these  campuses.  The  missing  ingredient,  however,  is  that  the  formal  collaboration 
does  not  at  this  time  include  Roxbury  Community  College  as  a  partner.  A  more  formalized  relationship  for 
governance  of  the  three  colleges  would  help  further  progress  in  this  area. 

Greater  program  collaboration  and  even  the  aggregation  of  nearby  colleges  in  selected  areas  is  the  only 
way,  even  with  a  modest  infusion  of  new  funding  into  the  community  college  system,  to  insure  the  future 
vitality  of  individual  colleges  and  continued  quality  of  education  for  all  students.  This  would  allow  each 
community  college  to  maintain  excellence  in  the  fields  it  offers,  rather  than  having  to  stretch  its  resources  to 
meet  new  demands. 
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Exhibit  2 


Authorized  Degree  Programs 

Bunker  Hill  MasS  Bay 


Roxbury 


Accounting 

Automotive  Service  Technology 

Business  Administration 

Computer  Maintenance 

Computer  Science 

Court  Reporting 

Criminal  Justice 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Fire  Science 

General  Studies 

Liberal  Arts 

Medical  Laboratory  Technology 

Medical  Research  Technology 

Electronics  Technology 

Nursing 

Paralegal 

Plastic  Technology 

Radiological  Technology 

Retail  Management 

Secretarial  Science 

Word  Processing 

Radiation  Health  Science 

Office  Education 

Human  Services 

Hotel  Restaurant 

Culinary  Arts 

Dietetic  Technology 

Medical  Secretary 

Legal  Secretary 

Computer  Assisted  Drafting 
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THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  THAT: 


"  The  community  college  mission  of  access  should  be  sustained.  Resources, 
including  those  provided  by  the  Commonwealth  and  those  generated  by  the 
colleges,  must  be  sufficient  to  insure  that  community  colleges  remain 
accessible  to  Massachusetts  residents.  While  state  resources  should  be 
distributed  to  community  colleges  on  an  equitable  basis,  these  resources 
should  be  viewed  by  individual  colleges  as  pubUc  support  to  achieve  the 
broader  statewide  mission  of  access. 

"  The  primary  responsibility  for  developmental  education  rests  with  the 
community  colleges.  To  ensure  that  this  responsibility  does  not  undermine 
the  collegiate  nature  of  these  institutions,  the  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Council  and  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  should 
recognize  the  growing  demand  for  developmental  studies  and  should 
adequately  fund  this  critical  part  of  their  mission.  It  should  also  be 
recognized  that  community  colleges  have  a  significant  responsibility  for 
providing  English- As- A-Second-Language  (ESL)  training,  particularly  in 
communities  with  culturally  diverse  populations. 

'  Basic  skills  courses  designed  to  overcome  student  deficiencies  should  not  carry 
credit  towards  a  degree  though  they  may  carry  general  credit.  Open  access 
should  never  compromise  academic  quality.  Community  colleges  must 
combine  their  traditional  strong  support  for  individual  advancement  with 
rigorous  expectations  for  student  achievement.  Inadequate  preparation  for 
a  particular  program  or  general  unpreparedness  to  do  college-level  work 
clouds  the  meaning  of  "access"  for  some  students.  Satisfactory  academic 
progress  of  students  enrolled  in  developmental  programs,  and  their 
financial  aid  eligibility  over  the  entire  course  of  their  studies,  should  be 
carefully  monitored  by  the  institution. 

'  Differences  in  mission  among  the  fifteen  community  colleges  should  be  dictated 
primarily  by  local  and  regional  needs,  with  less  statewide  specialization  than 
prevails  among  state  colleges.  While  each  institution  should  retain  a  unique 
character  reflective  of  these  needs,  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
conununity  colleges  function  as  a  system.  That  system  must  share  a 
commitment  to  universal  access  beyond  immediate  institutional  service 
areas  through  the  efficient  use  of  resources  and  formal  collaboration.  The 
Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council,  in  concert  with  the  campuses, 
should  develop  a  new  statement  of  mission  for  the  community  colleges 
which  reflects  this  principle. 

'  Transfer  programs  leading  to  a  bachelors  degree  should  remain  a  cornerstone  of 
the  community  college  mission.  In  preparing  students  of  varying  educational 
and  economic  backgrounds  for  baccalaureate  study,  conununity  colleges 
enhance  opportunity  and  diversity  for  the  entire  system  of  public  higher 
education.  Transfer  programs  can  and  must  be  strengthened  through 
systemwide  adherence  to  the  1990  Transfer  Compact;  through  regional  and 
statewide  program-specific  agreements  with  baccalaureate  campuses;  and 
through  development  of  educational  "career  ladders"  in  selected 
professions,  such  as  nursing,  that  reach  from  high  school  through  the 
graduate  level.  In  all  cases,  transfer  agreements  with  both  public  and 
independent  baccalaureate  institutions  should  be  clear  and  enforceable. 

Community  colleges,  particularly  those  with  high  technology  and  health  sciences 
programs,  should  be  considered  centers  for  technology  transfer  within  the  state. 
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High  technology  and  health  science  programs  in  community  colleges  must 
continue  to  provide  technical  expertise  to  support  the  Commonwealth's 
economy.  Community  colleges  have  become  the  entry  point  for  educating 
and  training  the  Commonwealth's  labor  force  in  these  critical  areas.  They 
differ  from  vocational  schools  because  of  the  sophisticated  level  of 
technical  education  provided,  and  should  be  differentiated  from  one 
another  on  the  basis  of  the  types  of  specialized  career  programs  offered  in 
response  to  regional  and,  in  some  cases,  statewide  needs. 

'  Statewide  planning  should  ensure  that  high-cost  technical  programs  are 
strategically  located  within  regions,  and  that  highly  specialized  programs  are 
placed  at  singfe  campus  locations.  To  ensure  that  these  programs  continue 
to  meet  current  and  future  economic  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
most  cost-effective  manner,  a  system  of  statewide  planning  for  high-cost 
programs  should  be  developed.  The  system  should  ensure  that  high-cost 
technology  programs  are  strategically  located,  with  the  possibility  of  using 
distance  learning  to  provide  broader  access  across  the  state.  The  quality  of 
these  programs  should  be  assured  by  appropriate  financial  support  and 
state-of-the-art  equipment,  and  by  a  system  of  relevant  outcome 
measurements. 

'  Community  colleges  should  expand  close  and  productive  partnerships  with 
school  systems.  The  development  of  meaningful  partnerships  with  the 
schools  of  their  region  is  a  special  responsibility  of  the  community  colleges. 
Dropout  prevention  programs,  "2  +  2"  initiatives  designed  for  high  school 
students  to  take  college  courses  for  credit,  and  early  intervention  programs 
all  enhance  a  student's  ability  to  succeed  in  school  and  pursue  higher 
education.  Community  colleges  must  take  even  greater  leadership  in  these 
areas. 

A  more  formal  relationship  between  vocational-technical  high  schools  and  the 
community  colleges  is  now  required.  Career-oriented  students  must  be  able 
to  compete  in  a  rapidly  changing  technological  society  and  the 
Commonwealth's  resources  should  be  maximized  to  achieve  this  result. 
There  is  now  a  more  urgent  need  for  community  colleges  to  play  a 
leadership  role  in  assisting  students  who  are  considering  career  fields,  by 
working  with  vocational-technical  high  schools  beyond  simple  collaboration 
to  establish  formal  "tech-prep"  and  similar  "2+2"  arrangements. 

Community  colleges  with  adjacent  or  overlapping  service  areas  should  be  viewed 
as  "joint"  servers  of  their  region.  The  commitment  of  the  community  college 
to  providing  convenient  geographic  access  to  programs,  and  their  outreach 
to  underserved  communities,  should  be  sustained.  Given  the  increasing 
demands  on  community  colleges,  however,  further  avenues  for  formal 
collaboration,  including  joint  program  efforts  which  encourage  academic 
excellence,  afford  greater  access,  and  maximize  efficiency  should  be 
explored.  This  approach  would  enhance  collaboration  and  facilitate  joint 
programs  and  the  administration  of  those  programs  where  appropriate. 
Multi-campus  community  colleges  should  maintain  effective  program 
coordination  and  administrative  procedures  to  ensure  organizational 
efficiency  and  productivity. 
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'  The  three  community  colleges  in  Boston  —  Bunker  Hill,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  RojAury  —  should  come  together  in  a  formal  partnership  for  the  delivery  of 
academic  and  administrative  services  to  students.  Two  colleges,  Bunker  Hill 
and  Massachusetts  Bay,  have  already  begun  to  formalize  a  new  relationship 
for  the  joint  delivery  of  academic  programs  including  the  hiring  of  faculty, 
joint  course  regulation  and  computer  systems,  and  administrative  support 
for  the  programs.  Roxbury  Community  College  should  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  this  arrangement.  With  an  expanded  partnership  in  place,  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  bring  together  these  colleges  to  form  a  community 
college  district. 

Community  colleges  should  serve  as  centers  for  community  partnership  and 
life-long  learning.  As  educational  centers  for  their  community,  community 
colleges  should  continue  to  expand  their  partnerships  with  public  agencies 
and  business  and  industry,  as  well  as  their  community  development 
programs  and  cultural  and  social  service  activities  within  their  service 
areas.  Continuing  education  programs,  including  both  credit  and 
non-credit  courses,  should  reflect  the  colleges'  response  to  the  needs  of 
their  communities,  making  the  community  college  truly  a  center  for 
life-long  learning.  Baccalaureate  colleges  and  universities  are  also  a  part 
of  the  community  served  by  these  colleges.  Regional  collaboration  beyond 
program  articulation  between  community  colleges  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  both  public  and  independent,  should  be  expanded 
particularly  to  include  greater  regional  planning  for  high-cost  academic 
programs. 
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PROMOTING  QUALITY  AND  INNOVATION  IN  PUBLIC 

COLLEGE  PROGRAMS 


A  new  vision  for  public  higher  education  is  now  needed  to  lead  Massachusetts  into  the  21st  century. 
In  this  vision,  the  public  system  would  comprise  an  array  of  Vigorous  coUege  and  university  campuses,  each 
with  distinct  missions  and  identities,  forming  a  system  that  offers  students  a  range  of  educational 
opportunities.  Students  would  have  a  choice  among  campuses  of  varying  character  and  program  emphasis, 
yet  they  would  also  have  access  to  all  the  resources  throughout  the  system.  Faculty  members,  committed  to 
the  teaching  missions  of  their  colleges,  would  likewise  have  an  expanded  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
broader  world  of  scholarship.  The  differentiated  missions  of  the  colleges  and  segments  would  complement 
one  another,  and  the  system  would  be  further  united  by  active  networks,  technological  and  human, 
interlinking  the  campuses.  In  this  vision,  the  highest  standards  of  academic  quality  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  spirit  of  innovation,  a  concern  for  student  learning,  and  assurances  for  pubhc  accountability.  The 
following  recommendations  are  offered  to  carry  out  this  vision,  by  shaping  broader,  systemwide  strategies  for 
program  development  and  integration,  with  a  central  goal  of  creating  new  opportunities  for  students  in 
Massachusetts  public  higher  education. 

Raising  Academic  Program  Standards 

Massachusetts,  through  its  state  colleges  and  community  colleges,  should  provide  its  citizens  with  a 
well-integrated  and  programmatically  sound  set  of  educational  opportunities  from  which  to  choose.  While 
specific  changes  with  respect  to  academic  program  offerings  will  evolve  from  the  mission  of  each  campus 
within  the  system,  further  innovation  will  be  essential  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  student  populations 
participating  in  higher  education.  Today,  innovation  in  the  delivery  of  programs  exists  commonly  at  the 
campus  level.  What  is  needed  is  a  greater  emphasis  on  systemwide  planning  to  ensure  that  resources  are 
targeted  appropriately  and  in  a  way  that  maximizes  the  availability  of  public  sector  program  offerings. 

Publicly-supported  colleges  and  universities  are  accountable  to  the  public  for  effective  delivery  of 
quality  educational  services.  The  best  means  of  ensuring  accountability  is  regular  self-appraisal  supported  by 
both  objective  peer  review  and  standards  for  measurable  systemwide  learning  outcomes.  The  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  regional  accrediting  body  which  provides  the  principal  formal 
quality  assurance  process  for  all  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  region,  has  promulgated  new 
standards  calling  for  ongoing  review  of  individual  programs,  and  for  procedures  to  assess  institutional 
effectiveness  and  student  success.  These  requirements  parallel  recent  legislation  (MGL  c.  15A,  s.  32) 
directing  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  to  implement  a  systemwide  program  "to  assess  the 
general  performance  of  higher  education  institutions  in  fostering  learning  and  academic  growth."  They  build 
upon  established  policies  of  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council,  including  the  Institutional  Program 
Review  cycle  and  the  assessment  provisions  of  The  Undergraduate  Eyperience  report.  The  colleges  and  the 
Council  should  work  in  concert  to  develop  comparable  measures  for  student  achievement.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  comparable  measures  which  assess  student  basic  skills  both  upon  entrance  to  and 
completion  of  developmental  courses. 

The  development  of  measures  to  assess  institutional  performance  will  depend  upon  clear  and  detailed 
definition  of  institutional  purposes  and  goals  —  that  is,  of  mission.  In  this  respect,  assessment  will 
powerfully  support  other  steps  recommended  in  this  report.  The  assessment  initiative  should  be  carried 
through  with  due  regard  both  to  systemwide  comparability  and  to  the  differentiated  missions  of  the 
campuses.  As  specified  in  the  legislation,  assessment  should  focus  on  program  performance,  on  outputs 
(student  learning)  rather  than  inputs  or  adherence  to  a  particular  model.  It  can  thus  assure  the  public  of 
both  the  quality  of  programs,  and  their  worthiness  to  receive  support. 

A  concerted,  outcomes-oriented  assessment  initiative  will  also  confer  direct  educational  benefits.  It 
will  improve  placement  and  strengthen  advising  of  students,  as  well  as  validate  their  academic  achievements 
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for  employment  and  transfer  purposes.  Perhaps  its  most  important  contribution  will  be  in  the  area  of 
student  retention.  Historically,  higher  education  has  tolerated  excessively  high  drop-out  rates  —  rates  which 
represent  a  waste  of  both  public  resources  and  of  human  potential.  At  particular  risk  are  first-generation 
college-goers,  older  and  part-time  students,  racial  and  linguistic  minorities,  and  those  requiring  financial  aid; 
these  are,  of  course,  the  very  groups  a  public  system  is  especially  committed  to  serve.  Broad-based 
assessment  will  help  the  system  develop  new  academic  and  support  services,  along  with  new  approaches  to 
teaching  and  learning,  which  will  assure  meaningful  academic  opportunity  and  true  academic  success  for 
students  in  all  their  diversity. 

Innovation  in  academic  and  service  programs  depends  upon  a  faculty  and  staff  who  advance  and 
welcome  new  ideas;  campus  administrations  that  are  free  to  support  departures  from  past  practices;  and 
colleges  that  fully  understand,  at  the  institutional  level,  the  needs  and  opportunities  around  them.  Faculty 
and  staff  development  programs  must,  therefore,  provide  occasions  and  incentives  for  individuals  to  devise 
new  pedagogical  approaches,  to  pass  on  their  ideas,  and  to  learn  about  and  adapt  what  has  been  done 
elsewhere.  Administrations  must  be  given  sufficient  flexibility  to  pursue  innovation,  both  by  facilitating  the 
reallocation  of  resources  and  by  redefining  program  standards  in  terms  of  desired  outputs  rather  than 
conventional  inputs.  Boards  of  trustees,  business  and  community-based  advisory  groups,  and  feedback  from 
employers  and  other  "customers"  should  be  utilized  to  identify  opportunities  for  innovative  programming. 

The  legislation  creating  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  confirms  the  state  board's  role  in 
approving  new  academic  programs,  while  mandating  changes  in  the  approval  process.  A  streamlined  process, 
alleviating  discontent  arising  from  the  former  procedures,  is  a  necessary  change.  At  the  state  level  it  is 
essential  that  expectations  be  clarified,  including  both  the  procedural  steps  to  approval  and  the  criteria  to  be 
apphed  to  program  proposals.  For  the  colleges  (and  the  University  of  Massachusetts),  stronger  mission 
statements  and  curricular  emphases  will  guide  new  program  development.  All  new  program  approvals 
should  respond  to  demonstrated  need.  They  should  only  be  approved  contingent  upon  the  availability  of 
resources  adequate  to  support  a  program  of  high  quality,  and  upon  the  existence  of  standards  and  processes 
to  measure  and  assure  the  maintenance  of  quaUty  and  effectiveness. 

As  colleges  (or  universities  for  that  matter)  move  toward  a  differentiated  mission  structure,  careful 
attention  should  be  paid  to  maintaining  those  academic  programs  which  further  economic  development  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  critical  fields  such  as  nursing,  where  shortages  of  trained  professionals  exist  or  may 
exist  in  the  future,  educational  opportunities  should  be  provided  through  a  well-planned  and  coordinated 
approach  to  service  delivery.  To  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  the 
advancement  of  prospective  students  in  these  critical  program  areas,  formal  "career  ladders"  should  be 
established  in  designated  fields.  Under  this  integrated  approach,  students  in  high  demand,  multi-tier 
professional  fields  should  be  able  to  begin  their  studies  in  certificate  or  associate  degree  programs  at  a 
community  college  and  transfer  to  a  related  baccalaureate  program  in  a  state  college  or  university. 
Graduate  programs  in  appropriate  number  and  type  should  be  available  as  part  of  a  statewide  comprehensive 
plan. 

To  meet  labor  demands  in  these  critical  fields,  new  financial  aid  incentives  should  be  linked  to  the 
career  ladder  process.  In  the  past,  special  programs  to  provide  aid  for  students  enrolled  in  programs  to  meet 
specific  labor  force  needs  have  been  periodically  created.  The  Commonwealth  would  be  better  served  by  a 
single  Economic  Development  Aid  Program  that  permanently  earmarks  one  percent  of  the  total  scholarship 
appropriation  to  provide  financial  aid  to  students  who  are  studying  in  fields  which  are  critical  to  the 
Massachusetts  economy.  The  financial  assistance,  in  the  form  of  a  last-dollar  (after  Federal  and  State  grants 
have  been  awarded),  need-based  grant  would  be  repaid  to  the  Commonwealth  unless  the  student  agrees  to 
work  in  the  Commonwealth  in  the  critical  field  for  a  period  of  time  after  graduation. 

As  an  example,  if  the  program  existed  in  1992,  the  areas  of  allied  health,  technology  development  and 
related  fields  could  be  determined  to  be  critical,  and  students  enrolled  in  those  areas  who  agreed  to  work  in 
those  fields  in  Massachusetts  after  graduation  would  receive  aid.  To  ensure  that  the  "critical  fields"  continue 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Chancellor  of  Higher  Education  with  the  advice  of 
the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs  would  armually  review  and  redefine  those 
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fields  deemed  to  be  critical  to  the  Massachusetts  labor  force.  Sunset  provisions  should  be  included  to 
eliminate  outdated  fields  from  the  program. 

THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  THAT: 

"  A  broad-based,  outcomes-oriented  assessment  program  should  be  instituted  and 
integrated  with  the  accreditation  process.  The  program  should  cover  degree 
programs,  basic  skills,  and  student  services,  and  should  promote 
comparability,  public  accountability,  academic  standards,  and  student 
success.  Assessment  should  focus  on  program  performance,  on  outputs 
(student  learning),  rather  than  inputs. 

^  Innovation  in  academic  programming  should  be  encouraged  by  and  through 
faculty,  staff  and  administration,  with  advice  from  community  groups  and 
employers. 

"  New  programs  should  only  be  approved  based  on  new  missions  for  campuses, 
demonstrated  need,  and  availability  of  resources. 

"  In  critical  fields  where  shortages  of  trained  professionals  exist,  systemwide 
planning  should  ensure  a  coordinated  approach  to  service  delivery.  One 
percent  of  the  total  General  Scholarship  appropriation  should  be 
earmarked  to  create  a  new  last-dollar  financial  aid  program  aimed  at 
attracting  new  students  in  critical  fields. 

Creating  a  New  Universal  Student  Status 

Within  any  public  higher  education  system,  qualified  students  must  be  able  to  move  freely  in  pursuit 
of  their  academic  goals.  Achieving  this  level  of  flexibility  for  students  within  the  public  system  is  critical  to 
student  access,  retention,  and  degree  attainment,  and  the  relationship  of  these  outcomes  to  the 
Commonwealth's  future  needs  for  a  highly-educated  citizenry.  Yet,  today,  students  find  barriers  to  both 
completing  their  academic  studies  and  advancing  to  higher  levels  of  degree  attainment. 

First  and  foremost,  students  who  successfully  complete  the  requirements  for  an  Associate  Degree 
must  be  guaranteed  transfer  to  public  four-year  degree  programs.  To  help  ensure  transfer,  the  1990 
Commonwealth  Transfer  Compact  should  be  fully  implemented  and  progress  toward  achieving  its  goals 
should  be  monitored  by  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council.  Common  course  standards  among 
community  colleges,  state  colleges,  and  university  campuses  should  be  identified  and  applied  to  the  general 
education  core  requirements  necessary  for  transfer  under  the  Compact.  Consistent  with  accreditation 
standards,  basic  skills  courses  designed  to  overcome  student  academic  deficiencies  should  not  carry  credit 
toward  a  degree,  and  therefore  should  be  excluded  from  transfer  credits.  A  "feedback"  mechanism  between 
state  colleges  and  university  campuses  and  the  community  colleges  should  be  developed  so  that  student 
success  rates,  once  transfer  has  occurred,  can  be  monitored  by  the  sending  institution. 

To  further  students'  abUity  to  transfer  and  to  provide  incentive  for  degree  attainment,  a 
comprehensive  system  of  joint  admissions  should  be  developed  for  public  higher  education.  Using  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  pilot  program  as  a  model,  formal  joint  admission  to  state  colleges  and 
universities  should  be  offered  to  qualified  students  who  enroll  in  community  colleges.  Students  who  receive 
joint  admission,  complete  the  Associate  Degree  with  a  specific  grade-point  average,  and  complete  the 
recommended  courses  (or  their  equivalent)  would  be  guaranteed  full  admission  to  participating  state  colleges 
and  universities.  A  major  component  of  the  joint  admissions  system  would  be  a  program  of  academic 
advising  by  the  four-year  institution  to  ensure  that  Associate  Degree  coursework  is  transferable.  (This 
proposal,  at  a  minimum,  should  be  formalized  on  a  regional  basis.) 

The  development  of  special  emphases  and  unique  programs  at  the  various  state  college  campuses 
adds  a  new  imperative,  and  a  further  dimension,  to  transfer.  If  these  programs  are  to  fulfill  statewide  roles, 
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they  must  be  accessible  to  students  from  throughout  the  state,  including  those  who  entered  higher  education 
at  other  institutions.  While  conventional  transfer  and  joint  admissions  systems  should  both  be  enhanced, 
unique  "focus"  programs  also  should  be  structured  to  accommodate  students  transferring  from  community 
colleges  and  from  other  state  colleges. 

As  a  complement  to  joint  admissions,  a  reciprocity  referral  system  should  be  instituted  whereby 
students  who  apply  but  do  not  qualify  for  admissions  to  a  state  college  or  university  campus  are  systematically 
referred  by  that  institution  to  community  colleges  within  the  geographic  area.  Referral  students  would  also 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  joint  admissions  system. 

Full-time  students  enrolled  in  public  higher  education  should  have  the  ability,  on  a  limited  basis,  to 
cross-register  for  courses  at  other  public  colleges  and  universities  within  their  geographic  area.  Such 
opportunities  already  exist  in  some  parts  of  the  state  through  regional  cross-registration  agreements 
involving  independent  as  well  as  pubUc  institutions,  and  among  the  state  colleges  through  the 
long-established  CAPS  program.  The  advantages  of  cross-registration  for  the  student  include  experiencing 
a  four-year  campus  (for  community  college  students)  and  technical/career-oriented  courses  (for  state  college 
students),  completing  graduation  requirements  where  courses  are  unavailable  at  the  host  institution, 
expanding  the  array  of  elective  courses,  or,  in  some  cases,  improving  proximity  to  available  courses.  For  the 
institution,  cross-registration  may  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  improving  enrollments  in  under-enrolled  courses 
and  cultivating  prospective  transfer  students.  To  reduce  the  administrative  burden,  cross-registration  might 
be  limited  to  one  or  two  courses  per  semester  for  full-time  enrolled  students. 

Finally,  Massachusetts  is  alone  among  the  states  in  the  way  it  operates  day,  evening,  and  graduate 
programs.  The  current  statutory  restriction  which  bars  the  full  integration  of  these  programs  has  had  severe 
consequences  for  both  program  quality  and  student  participation.  Continuing  education  programs,  which  in 
most  cases  provide  required  courses  for  a  growing  population  of  evening  students,  are  often  priced  higher 
and  lack  the  support  services  provided  to  students  in  day,  state-supported  programs.  Today,  these  continuing 
education  programs  support  nearly  half  the  total  enrollment  in  public  higher  education,  serving  students 
who,  because  of  personal,  family,  or  work  circumstances,  are  unable  to  study  in  day,  state-supporied 
programs.  To  ensure  equity  for  these  students,  implementing  a  "one-college"  concept  by  eluninatuig  all 
legislative  restrictions  and  academic  differences  between  day  programs  and  those  providing  continuing  and 
graduate  education  must  become  an  immediate  priority  of  the  state. 

THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  THAT: 

~  Transfer  of  qualified  community  college  graduates  to  state  colleges  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  must  be  guaranteed.  Joint  admissions  programs 
should  be  established  which  afford  automatic  transfer  with  full  course 
credit  for  these  students.  Unique  focus  programs  at  state  colleges  should 
be  structured  to  accommodate  transfer  students. 

~  A  reciprocity  referral  system  should  be  instituted  to  refer  underqualified 
applicants  from  state  college  and  university  campuses  to  nearby  community 
colleges. 

~  Full-time  enrolled  students  should  have  the  ability  to  cross-register  for  courses 
at  other  public  colleges  and  universities  within  their  geographic  area.  To 

reduce  the  administrative  burden,  cross-registration  might  be  limited  to 
one  or  two  courses  per  semester. 

"  All  barriers  and  distinctions  between  self-supporting  (continuing  education)  and 
state-supported  (day)  programs  must  be  eliminated.  Colleges  should  be 
strongly  encouraged  to  move  to  a  "one-college"  concept. 
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Expanding  Opportunities  for  Faculty  Development 

The  strength  of  higher  education  is  based,  above  all,  on  a  professional  and  productive  faculty.  If  the 
state  colleges  and  community  colleges  of  Massachusetts  are  to  continue  to  serve  the  Commonwealth 
efifectively,  they  must  recruit  and  retain  the  best  available  teacher-scholars;  maintain  the  currency  and 
relevance  of  their  disciplinary  knowledge  and  pedagogical  skills;  and  marshal  their  efforts  to  deliver 
first-class  services  in  the  most  efficient  way  possible. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  colleges  and  universities  in  Massachusetts  and  nationally  is  a 
projected  shortage  of  qualified  faculty  members  over  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years.  Because  state  and 
community  colleges  are  not  generally  involved  in  the  formal  professional  education  of  prospective  members 
of  their  own  faculties  (although  some  community  college  faculty  members  receive  degrees  from  state  college 
graduate  programs),  they  are  buyers  in  the  "academic  marketplace."  As  such,  these  colleges  must  be  able  to 
define  their  faculty  needs  effectively,  and  to  offer  competitive  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  working  conditions, 
and  professional  opportunities.  Colleges  of  distinctive  character  where  innovation  is  valued  will  have  an 
advantage  in  attracting  and  retaining  outstanding  faculty. 

Over  the  years,  opportunities  for  professional  development  within  the  system  have  been  insufficient 
to  meet  the  rapidly  changing  academic  and  technical  needs  of  faculty.  With  these  changes  affecting  nearly 
all  disciplines,  improving  the  availability  of  professional  development  should  become  a  priority,  especially  as 
faculty  shortages  and  heightened  competition  in  faculty  recruitment  loom  in  the  future.  Within  the  system, 
faculty  exchanges  between  public  colleges  and  universities  and  the  ability  for  faculty  to  teach  and  conduct 
research  outside  of  their  home  institutions  should  be  expanded.  Systemwide  conferences  for  community 
college,  state  college,  and  imiversity  faculty  within  common  disciplines  and  visiting  lectureships  both  within 
and  outside  of  the  system  should  be  encouraged,  especially  where  shared  faculty  expertise  assists 
professional  development.  Existing  barriers  in  contracts  and  state/institutional  pohcies  should  be  reviewed 
and  removed  where  possible  to  ensure  a  full  range  of  faculty  development  opportunities. 

A  large  proportion  of  state  and  community  college  faculty  are  approaching  retirement  age,  and  the 
early  retirement  program  now  under  consideration  for  state  employees  would  likely  accelerate  retirements. 
To  the  extent  that  campuses  are  able  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created,  they  should  do  so  in  a  manner  that 
supports  and  is  fully  consistent  with  the  differentiation  of  their  missions.  Vacant  positions  should  not 
"belong"  to  the  departments  or  divisions  in  which  they  occur,  but  should  be  available  for  reallocation  to 
meet  new  needs,  and  to  advance  institutional  focus.  The  state  colleges  should  seriously  consider  alternatives 
to  the  prevailing  departmental  structure,  which  often  diverts  faculty  effort  into  administrative  functions, 
impairs  curricular  flexibility,  and  tends  to  inhibit  the  development  of  interdisciplinary  courses  and  programs. 

If  Massachusetts  state  college  and  commimity  college  faculty  are  to  have  compensation  competitive 
with  national  standards,  workloads  should  likewise  approximate  national  norms.  To  achieve  this  result,  the 
number  of  actual  classroom  hours  per  faculty  member  and  the  amount  of  release  time  granted  for 
governance-related  activities  could  be  changed,  where  appropriate,  to  reflect  national  standards.  Through 
the  collective  bargaining  process,  community  college  faculty  should  move  toward  the  nationally  prevailing 
15-hour  standard.  Faculty  at  the  state  colleges  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  waive  some  aspects  of 
their  non-teaching  workload  to  assume  a  workload  greater  than  the  average  of  12  hours  per  semester 
currently  required,  or  to  participate  in  appropriate  disciplinary  applied  research  activity.  In  the  interest  of 
"one  college"  operation,  the  anomalous  collective  bargaining  position  of  regular  faculty  teaching  in 
"continuing  education"  programs  should  be  corrected,  without  detriment  to  the  representation  of  part-time 
faculty. 

Greater  flexibility  in  faculty  collective  bargaining  agreements  is  needed,  particularly  as  state  colleges 
move  more  toward  differentiated  missions.  The  scale  and  complexity  of  some  of  these  institutions  render 
the  mandated  governance  structures  and  grievance  procedures  unwieldy,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  faculty  and 
administration  alike.  Differing  expectations  of  faculty  depending  upon  the  existence  of  majors,  graduate 
programs,  and  applied  research  should  be  recognized.  There  has  been  successful  experience  with  such 
variations  within  the  University  of  Massachusetts  system,  and  in  special  provisions  of  the  state  college 
contract  affecting  faculty  at  the  two  professional  colleges. 
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THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  THAT: 


'  Colleges  should  define  their  fiiculty  needs  effectively,  and  should  offer 
competitive  compensation,  working  conditions,  and  professional  opportunities. 

Colleges  with  distinct  missions  where  innovation  is  valued  will  have  an 
advantage  in  attracting  and  retaining  outstanding  faculty. 

'  Faculty  development  should  become  a  high  priority  for  the  public  system. 

Faculty  exchanges  between  public  colleges  and  universities  should  be 
expanded  as  should  systemwide  conferences  for  faculty  within  common 
disciplines.  Existing  barriers  in  contracts  and  policies  should  be  removed. 

Reallocation  of  faculty  positions  resulting  from  retirements  should  be  carried  out 
in  a  way  that  furthers  mission  differentiation.  In  addition,  state  colleges 
should  seriously  consider  alternatives  to  existing  departmental  structures. 

Faculty  instructional  workloads  should  be  analyzed  to  ensure  that  they  equal 
national  norms,  particularly  the  15-hour  standard  for  community  colleges. 

Through  collective  bargaining,  non-teaching  workloads  at  state  colleges 
should  also  be  reviewed,  and  faculty  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
disciplinary  applied  research  activity.  In  addition,  the  "one-college" 
concept  should  be  implemented  in  faculty  organization.  Faculty  collective 
bargaining  agreements  should  be  flexible  enough  to  recognize  variations  in 
governance  structures  and  academic  programs. 


Advancing  the  System  Through  New  Technologies 

Massachusetts  is  a  leader  in  developing  and  advancing  new  technologies.  The  application  of  new 
information  and  communication  technologies  to  higher  education,  which  began  in  most  cases  with 
administrative  functions,  has  evolved  to  a  point  where  it  could  now  create  a  new  environment  for  many 
academic  activities.  While  some  campuses  are  among  the  trail-blazers  in  technological  advancement, 
technology  initiatives  of  the  past  decade  have  been  inadequately  supported  at  the  state  level,  leading  to  a 
varied  apphcation  of  resources  among  campuses. 

Educational  technology  can  greatly  assist  in  the  delivery  of  programs  and  services  when  it  is  supported 
by  central  planning,  resources,  and  training.  To  expand  the  availability  and  usage  of  technology  in  support  of 
academic  programs  as  well  as  administrative  services,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  statewide  investment  is 
required.  Such  a  plan  should  augment  teaching,  learning,  and  research  by  linking  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  state  with  a  systemwide  network  to  provide  reliable  video,  voice,  and  data  communication.  It 
should  provide  for  statewide  support  of  new  technology-based  campus  initiatives  which  might  include  but  not 
be  limited  to: 

*  inter-connecting  libraries  at  all  public  college  and  university  campuses  as 
well  as  library  services  available  through  consortia  of  independent 
institutions  to  maximize  inter-library  loans,  sharing  of  reference 
materials,  etc; 

*  linking  public  institutions  of  higher  education  with  elementary,  secondary, 
and  vocational  schools  through  such  existing  vehicles  as  the  Massachusetts 
Corporation  for  Educational  Telecommunications  (MCET); 

*  linking  campuses  progranraiatically  through  technology  such  as  "distance 
learning"  to  augment  curriculum,  particularly  for  high-cost  program  areas; 
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*   utilizing  advances  in  technology  to  support  professional  development  for 
faculty  and  staff;  and 

'  enhancing  data  communications  for  faculty,  librarians,  students,  and 
administrators  across  the  system,  and  linking  campus  communications  to 
emerging  national  and  international  networks. 

In  developing  its  plan,  Massachusetts  needs  not  only  to  consider  its  current  requirements,  but  also  to 
look  ahead.  Advances  in  technology  typically  outstrip  the  capacity  of  institutions  to  keep  up  with  them.  If 
tomorrow's  colleges  and  universities  are  to  utilize  technology  to  help  fulfill  their  missions,  public  investment 
in  technology  must  be  long-term,  and  it  must  meet  emerging  changes  in  instruction  and  information. 

A  core  requirement  for  a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  is  a  blueprint  for  electronic  networking.  Such 
a  network  should  eventually  connect  all  pubhc  education  institutions  for  the  instructional,  informational,  and 
administrative  communication  of  data,  voice,  graphics,  and  images.  To  serve  current  and  future  educational 
needs,  the  statewide  network  might  include  development  of  the  following  technologies:  fiber  optics, 
satellite,  cable  television,  and  public  telephone-switched  networks.  It  should  also  include  a  clear  strategy  for 
coordinating  with  state  and  national  regulatory  agencies  to  ensure  consistent  mformation  transfer  and 
favorable  telecommunications  utility  rates  for  education. 

No  amount  of  technology  development  will  have  a  meaningful  effect  unless  campus  personnel  are 
provided  appropriate  training  and  support.  Resources  should  be  provided  to  ensure  that  technology  is 
properly  applied  to  augment  effective  teaching  and  research  and  to  enhance  learning  outcomes. 
Professional  development  of  faculty  in  this  area  should  include  both  pre-service  and  in-service  training  and 
support. 

THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  THAT: 

"  A  comprehensive  statewide  communications  technology  plan  should  be 
developed  and  implemented  to  promote  '^distance  learning,"  resource 
sharing,  and  linkages  among  campuses. 
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FINANCING  PUBLIC  COLLEGES  IN  THE  1990^S 


The  financing  of  public  higher  education  has  been  customarily  characterized  as  a  partnership  between 
the  state,  which  has  a  clear  interest  in  the  education  of  its  people,  and  the  students  who  are  the  direct 
beneficiaries  of  the  educational  process.  In  this  formulation,  the  state  bears  primary  responsibility  for  the 
institutional  support  of  public  colleges  and  universities,  while  students  (and  their  families)  assume  an 
appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  their  own  educations  through  tuition  and  fee  payments,  assisted  if  necessary 
by  need-based  financial  aid. 

In  Massachusetts,  however,  this  description  does  not  reflect  current  reality.  State  appropriations  have 
fallen  to  the  point  where  they  meet  about  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  campus  operations,  while  student 
charges  and  other  sources  of  revenue  from  federal  grants  and  contracts,  auxiliary  enterprises,  and 
institutional  fundraising  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the  financing  pie.  Exhibit  3  shows  the  percentage  of 
current  expenditures  across  the  system  by  the  source  of  funds. 

Exhibit  3 


FY  1992  Source  of  Higher  Education  Funds 


Tuition  &  Fees   16.7% 


Endowment  I ncx)me   0.1% 
Federal  Grants  &  Contracts   9.1%> 


State  Grants  &  Contracts   2.2% 
Federal  Appropriations  0.5% 
Private  Grants  &  Contracts   2.8% 


State  Appropriations   30.6% 


Other  Sources   8.6% 


Auxiliary  Extrrprises    1 0.5% 


Hospital  &  Group  Practice    1 8.9% 


For  the  1990's  and  beyond,  public  higher  education  finance  requires  a  new  partnership  between  the 
state,  its  public  colleges,  and  the  students  who  attend  these  institutions.  In  this  partnership,  the 
Commonwealth  must  provide  a  stable  level  of  state  funding  to  permit  public  colleges  to  compete  with  peer 
states  and  institutions  across  the  country.  State  and  community  colleges  must  asstmie  an  increasingly 
autonomous  yet  accountable  role  in  the  delivery  of  educational  services.  And  while  students  must  pay  a 
reasonable  part  of  the  cost  of  their  education,  this  responsibility,  where  necessary,  must  be  offset  through 
need-based  financial  aid. 

The  new  educational  partnership  should  be  built  upon  a  reformed  budget  process  which  maintains 
educational  opportunities  for  Massachusetts  residents,  sustains  the  missions  of  campuses,  segments  and  the 
public  system  as  a  whole,  and  ensures  accountability  to  the  public.  Moreover,  the  reformed  budget  process 
must  recognize  that,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  state  appropriations  will  account  for  only  a  part  of  the 
resources  required  to  operate  public  colleges,  and  that  campus  administrations  must  be  empowered  to 
function  freely  in  the  interests  of  their  institutions.  Enhancing  campus  financial  autonomy  while 
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strengthening  state  budget  processes  and  ensuring  accountability  will  require  a  series  of  alterations  from  past 
practice,  including  a  "total  funds"  approach  to  finance,  a  streamlined  state  budget  process  based  on  a 
formula  funding  model,  and  an  approach  to  accountability  which  emphasizes  outcomes  and  effective 
management  of  resources. 


A  "Total  Funds"  Approach  to  Finance 

A  "total  funds"  approach  to  institutional  budgeting,  taking  account  of  the  obligations  and  contributions 
of  the  Commonwealth,  students,  and  other  parties  in  supporting  public  colleges,  should  be  fully 
implemented  at  the  campus  and  state  levels.  This  approach,  based  on  the  reality  of  a  multiple-source 
funding  base,  will  help  to  facilitate  effective  financial  planning  to  achieve  stability  and  maintain  the  quality 
and  accessibility  of  programs.  Affording  a  realistic  view,  on  campus  and  at  the  state  level,  of  resources  and 
costs  will  promote  greater  financial  autonomy  —  in  effect,  promoting  the  more  proactive  management  style 
and  a  more  entrepreneurial  posture  now  emerging  on  public  campuses.  Total  budgeting  recognizes  the 
public  colleges  as  institutions,  not  agencies,  with  coherent  missions  embracing  varied  activities.  It  also  makes 
them  more  directly  accountable  for  success  in  fulfilling  their  missions. 

Several  structural  impediments  must  be  removed  if  a  "total  funds"  approach  to  finance  is  to  succeed. 
First,  the  Commonwealth  should  encourage  colleges  to  move  to  a  "one  college"  concept  by  repealing  the 
obsolete  statutory  requirement  that  evening  and  summer  sessions  be  offered  at  no  cost  to  the  state.  Student 
charges  between  state-supported  day  programs  and  evening  continuing  education  programs  should  be 
equalized  over  time.  Artificial  divisions  between  day  and  evening  students  are  a  remnant  of  another  era  and 
represent  poor  budgetary  and  educational  policy. 

Second,  public  colleges  and  universities  should  be  permitted  to  retain  all  revenue  generated  through 
tuition  payments,  ensuring  that  funds  paid  by  students  remain  on  their  campuses  to  provide  direct  support 
for  services  they  receive.  This  will  provide  institutions  with  a  critical  revenue  resource  responsive  to  campus 
needs.  The  implementation  of  full  tuition  retention,  as  compared  to  the  current  "mixed"  situation  of 
retaining  only  those  tuition  dollars  attributable  to  increases  since  1988,  will  increase  both  efficiency  and 
accountability  at  the  local  level.  When  full  tuition  retention  is  implemented,  appropriations  to  college 
budgets  should  be  adjusted  to  ensure  that  tuition  dollars  are  not  used  to  fund  existing  state-supported  costs 
such  as  fringe  benefits  for  permanent  positions  and  state-mandated  tuition  waivers.  Campuses  should  be 
given  greater  autonomy  in  managing  tuition  funds  and  allowed  to  cany  year-end  balances  from  retained 
tuition  forward  into  the  next  fiscal  year,  thus  encouraging  rather  than  penalizing  efficiency. 

If  tuition  is  to  be  an  effective  institutional  resource,  need-based  financial  aid  is  required  to  afford 
access  to  higher  education  for  many  students,  particularly  those  from  under-represented  groups.  On  the 
state  level,  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  maintains  a  need-based  financial  aid  program  (the 
General  Scholarship  Program)  serving  qualified  Massachusetts  residents,  and  coordinates 
campus-administered  tuition  waiver  programs  at  pubUc  colleges  and  universities.  As  charges  rise  in  the 
public  ^stem,  the  availability  of  student  aid  should  be  linked  to  the  tuition-setting  process.  In  addition  to 
financial  aid  resources  available  from  the  General  Scholarship  Program,  pubUc  college  and  university 
campuses  should  be  encouraged  as  necessary  to  set  aside  an  appropriate  portion  of  tuition  revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  need-based  grants,  in  the  form  of  tuition  waivers. 

New  student  aid  models  might  emphasize  grant  support  at  the  entry  level,  with  the  aid  mix  shifting 
toward  loans  in  later  years  of  study.  Because  any  public  higher  education  system  must  provide  incentives  for 
quaUty  and  measure  achievement,  student  eligibility  for  need-based  aid  should  continue  to  require 
satisfactory  academic  progress.  The  colleges  and  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  the  federal  government 
and  the  private  sector,  have  a  responsibility  to  assist  students  and  their  families  to  take  advantage  of 
educational  opportunity. 
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Finally,  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  should  seek  the 
necessary  legislation  to  provide  public  colleges  and  universities  with  the  ability  and  incentive  to  pursue, 
obtain  and  utilize  funds  from  non-state  sources.  Subject  to  appropriate  oversight,  organizations  such  as 
college  foundations,  which  can  encourage  private  support  of  worthwhile  college  fimctions,  should  be 
established  and  operated  to  aJ^ord  increased  flexibility  in  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  funds.  To 
encourage  greater  development  of  external  funds  by  individual  campuses,  it  is  important  that  this 
campus-generated  revenue  is  not  offset  by  corresponding  reductions  in  state  appropriations. 

THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  THAT: 

"A  'iotal funds"  approach  to  institutional  budgeting,  which  takes  into  account  the 
obligations  and  contributions  of  the  Commonwealth,  students,  and  other  parties 
in  supporting  public  colleges,  should  befuUy  implemented  at  the  campus  and 
state  levels. 

"  The  Commonwealth  should  encourage  colleges  to  move  to  a  "one  college" 
concept  by  repealing  the  obsolete  statutory  requirement  that  evening  and 
summer  sessions  be  offered  at  no  cost  to  the  state.  Student  charges  between 
state-supported  day  programs  and  evening  continuing  education  programs 
should  be  equalized. 

~  Public  college  and  university  campuses  should  be  permitted  to  retain  all 
revenues  generated  through  tuition  payments.  Tuition  now  re  lamed  by  the 
Commonwealth  should  be  integrated  into  college  budgets  and  state 
appropriations  should  be  adjusted  in  a  way  that  avoids  usmg  tuition  dollars 
to  fund  legitimate  state-appropriated  costs. 

~  As  student  charges  rise,  student  financial  aid  from  state,  federal,  and 
institutional  sources  should  also  be  available.  Financial  aid  should  be 
commensurate  with  student  need,  and  might  emphasize  grant  support  at 
the  entry  level,  with  the  aid  mix  shifting  toward  loans  in  later  years  of 
study.  In  addition  to  the  General  Scholarship  Program,  campuses,  as 
necessary,  should  be  encouraged  to  set  aside  an  appropriate  portion  of 
tuition  revenue  for  need-based  grants  and/or  tuition  waivers.  Student 
eligibility  for  need-based  aid  should  continue  to  require  satisfactory 
academic  progress. 

~  Greater  incentive  should  be  provided  for  public  colleges  to  increase  the 
availability  of  funds  from  non-state  sources,  including  federal  grants  and 
contracts,  alumni  fundraising,  and  donations  from  business  and  industry. 

Organizations  such  as  college  foundations  should  be  established  and 
operated  to  afford  increased  flexibility  in  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of 
funds.  Campus  efforts  to  generate  institutional  revenue  should  not  lead  to 
corresponding  reductions  in  state  appropriations. 


Toward  Formula-based  Budgeting 

The  Commonwealth,  though  it  provides  only  a  portion  of  the  total  budget  of  each  college,  must  be  the 
ultimate  guarantor  of  the  overall  adequacy  of  their  resources.  A  stable  base  of  appropriated  funding  is 
necessary  if  public  institutions  are  to  fulfill  their  missions  of  service  to  the  state.  The  adequacy  and  stability 
of  public  support  is  best  assured  when  it  is  justified  and  allocated  in  such  a  way  that  taxpayers  and  their 
representatives  understand  the  purpose  and  results  of  their  investment. 

A  formula-based  approach  provides  a  means  of  requesting  funds  from  the  state,  of  assessing  the 
adequacy  of  available  fimding,  of  targeting  state  and  institutional  needs,  and  of  allocating  resources  in  a  way 
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that  promotes  public  accountability  and  oversight.  By  rationally  allocating  funds  on  the  basis  of  services 
provided  and  on  fixed  costs  at  each  institution,  formula  funding  places  the  emphasis  of  accountability  on 
outcomes,  and  on  effective  management  of  resources. 

This  new  system  of  budgeting  and  financial  control  will  require  four  elements  for  success:  (1)  the  full 
support  and  confidence  of  senior  leadership  in  state  government  and  at  the  institutions;  (2)  a  system  design 
which  meets  the  information  needs  of  all  users;  (3)  effective  ongoing  management  and  maintenance  of  the 
system;  and  (4)  the  reallocation  of  sufficient  resources  to  support  the  implementation  and  maintenance  of 
the  system.  Above  all,  the  funding  formulas  must  be  founded  upon  sound  principles  of  program  cost 
accounting  and  a  performance-based  approach  to  the  analysis  of  cost  which  measures  outcomes  against  goals 
and  resource  use. 

The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  has  initiated  development  of  a  systemwide  program-based 
budgeting  system,  defining  programs  in  accordance  with  standard  National  Association  of  College  and 
University  Business  Officers  (NACUBO)  functional  classifications  of  expenditures  (i.e.,  Instruction, 
Research,  Public  Service,  Academic  Support,  Student  Services,  Operational  and  Maintenance  of  Plant, 
Student  Financial  Assistance,  and  Auxiliary  Enterprises).  These  definitions,  which  cover  all  institutional 
funds,  will  facilitate  comparisons  among  institutions  within  Massachusetts  public  higher  education  and  with 
other  systems  and  campuses.  Work  on  the  budgeting  system  should  continue  with  the  design  of  an 
outcomes-oriented  approach  to  program  budgeting  which  specifies  output  and  quality  measures  for  each 
program;  this  process  should  draw  extensively  on  campus  expertise. 

The  next  step  should  be  the  establishment  by  HECC  of  a  formula-based  budgeting  development  group, 
with  representation  from  the  colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  as  well  as  staff  from  the  state 
budget  office  and  legislative  ways  and  means  committees.  This  group  should  prepare  formula-based  budget 
models  for  two  purposes:  a  request  model  to  determine  appropriate  overall  fimding  levels  for  each  segment 
of  the  public  higher  education  system;  and  a  set  of  allocation  models  to  distribute  appropriated  funds  within 
each  segment.  State  funding  for  certain  systemwide  reserve  accounts,  and  for  the  Coordinating  Council 
itself,  might  also  be  set  by  formula  based  on  overall  system  funding. 

The  budget  request  model  should  be  established  for  the  university,  state  colleges,  and  community 
colleges,  recognizing  the  differing  missions  of  each  segmental  group.  It  should  estimate  the  optimum  level 
of  funding  for  each  of  the  segments  based  upon  enrollment  levels  and  comparative  data  from  similar  "peer" 
institutions  in  other  state  systems.  The  model  should  take  account  comparabiUty  as  well  as  institutional 
similarities;  thus,  for  example,  because  Massachusetts  is  in  a  relatively  high-cost  region,  the  optimum  level 
of  funding  per  FTE  student  in  the  system  should  generally  be  comparable  to  that  of  similar  peer  institutions. 
This  model  will  provide  a  broad  based,  easily  understood  method  of  arriving  at  the  overall  resource  needs  of 
the  system.  A  model  should  be  completed  by  July  1,  1992,  for  use  in  preparation  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1994 
budget  request. 

Formula-based  budget  allocation  models  should  be  developed  for  each  functional  program  area,  taking 
into  account  such  specific  factors  as  differing  institutional  missions,  the  size  and  physical  characteristics  of 
the  campuses,  and  varying  costs  across  academic  disciplines.  The  allocation  models  would  include  one  or 
more  measures  of  output  for  each  program,  and  relevant  measures  of  quality.  They  should  allow  for  an 
equitable  allocation  of  state  resources  among  institutions  at  the  segment  level,  with  sufficient  detail  to  be 
applicable  to  program  level  allocation  within  institutions.  These  models  should  be  completed  by  July  1,  1993, 
for  use  in  allocating  the  Fiscal  1994  budget. 

While  the  request  model  will  strengthen  poliQmiaking  based  on  a  systemwide  analysis  of  needs,  the 
allocation  models  will  promote  funding  equity  among  institutions  as  they  recognize  the  diversity  of 
institutional  character  and  mission  within  the  system,  and  provide  incentives  for  effective  management.  The 
allocation  formulas  should  cover  all  aspects  of  campus  operations  for  which  state  funding  is  appropriated. 
Formula  funding  models  must  take  into  account  all  students  enrolled  for  credit  at  each  institution. 

This  streamlined,  rational  budget  process  is  fundamental  to  flexible  and  accountable  educational 
finance  in  Massachusetts.  Development  of  the  budget  for  Massachusetts  colleges  should  focus  on  policy  and 
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priorities  rather  than  on  process.  Thus,  the  budget  process  should  begin  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year 
preceding  that  in  which  resources  are  required.  In  developing  overall  higher  education  budget  priorities,  the 
Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  should  provide  clear  budget  guidelines  agreed  to  early  on  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  the  Executive  Office  of  Administration  and  Finance,  and  the  Chancellor  of  Higher 
Education.  While  it  is  recognized  that  one  Legislature  cannot  commit  the  next  to  a  certain  level  of 
spending,  and  that  colleges  must  continue  to  develop  annual  budget  plans,  a  two-year  budget  cycle  as 
required  by  the  recent  higher  education  reorganization  act  could  also  help  to  bring  greater  rationality  to  the 
budget  process.  Conceptually,  it  could  further  enhance  fiscal  stability  and  facilitate  longer-term  financial 
planning  by  campuses. 

Capital  financing  is  an  area  of  great  significance  to  the  future  of  Massachusetts  public  higher 
education.  The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council,  in  collaboration  with  individual  campuses  and  the 
Division  of  Capital  Planning  and  Operations  (DCPO)  should  develop  a  comprehensive  systemwide  capital 
plan  which  meets  the  future  facilities  requirements  of  the  campuses.  The  plan  should  seek  to  balance  the 
state's  responsibility  for  capital  improvements  with  new  financial  alternatives  such  as  the  Health  and 
Education  Facilities  Authority  (HEFA)  and  the  various  building  authorities.  Such  a  capital  program  cannot 
be  developed  without  greater  cooperation  among  responsible  agencies  to  ensure  the  expeditious  planning 
and  completion  of  capital  projects.  These  agencies  should  support  a  process  in  which  accountability  is 
preserved,  unnecessary  "red  tape"  is  eliminated,  and  budgets  and  timetables  are  carefully  developed  and 
consistently  met. 

THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  THAT: 

"  The  Commonwealth  should  provide  an  adequate  and  stable  base  of  state 
funding  if  public  colleges  are  to  fulfill  their  missions.  Adequacy  should  be  in 
part  assessed  through  an  analysis  of  Massachusetts'  appropriation  level  and 
the  state's  need  for  programs  and  services  as  compared  with  peer  group 
states  and  institutions. 

~  The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council,  with  the  assistance  of  the  colleges 
and  representation  from  the  Administration  and  Legislature,  should  develop  a 
"formula-based  funding  model"  to  replace  the  current  incremental  budget 
process.  The  new  budget  request  model  should  be  completed  by  July  1, 
1992  for  implementation  in  the  Fiscal  1994  budget  process. 

~  Formula-based  allocation  models  should  promote  institutional  needs  and 
desired  state  outcomes.  The  allocation  formulas  should  cover  all  aspects  of 
campus  operations  for  which  state  funding  is  appropriated. 

"  The  state's  role  in  capital  firuince,  including  existing  planning  and  construction 
procedures,  should  be  re-examined.  Campuses,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Council,  should  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  existing  capital  needs, 
including  deferred  maintenance  requirements.  Where  appropriate, 
campuses  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  capital  financing  from  non-state 
sources,  such  as  the  Health  and  Education  Building  Authority  (HEFA)  and 
building  authorities. 


Accountability  for  Outcomes.  Incentives  for  Progress 

The  state  colleges  and  community  colleges  are  responsible  for  using  effectively  the  public  resources 
allocated  to  them.  They  are  not  merely  custodians  of  these  funds;  rather,  they  are  charged  to  expend  them 
to  fulfill  designated  missions  of  service  to  the  Commonwealth.  This  implies  that,  while  the  actual 
management  and  disposition  of  funds  must  always  be  a  concern,  the  broader  public  interest  is  in  the  results 
achieved  by  the  colleges.  The  more  important  consideration  is  not  accounting,  but  accountability. 
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If  college  administrations  are  to  be  accountable  for  leading  their  institutions  effectively,  they  must  be 
given  additional  autonomy  in  handling  campus  resources,  including  appropriated  funds.  A  series  of 
procedural  changes  should  occur  to  increase  administrative  flexibility  in  such  areas  as  purchasing,  transfer  of 
funds  between  accounts,  and  retaining  monies  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next.  Colleges  might  also  be 
authorized  to  retain  cost  savings  generated  through  improved  productivity.  The  "total  funds"  concept 
outlined  earlier  supports  the  desirability  of  these  reforms,  and  will  provide  a  new  set  of  incentives  for 
effective  management.  Finally,  comprehensive  audits  of  each  college  by  certified  independent  auditors 
should  be  conducted  regularly,  funded  as  an  administrative  cost  within  campus  budgets. 

The  outcomes-oriented  budget  process  initiated  by  the  Governor  for  Fiscal  1993  represents  the 
beginnings  of  a  promising  opportunity  for  the  public  system.  The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council 
and  the  Secretary  of  Education  should  work  with  the  Budget  Bureau  to  make  this  now  rudimentary  approach 
a  more  sophisticated  tool  for  higher  education  budgeting.  It  should  also  be  integrated  with  allocation 
formulas,  which  measure  the  results  of  higher  education  more  in  terms  of  quality  "outputs"  rather  than  the 
overall  volume  of  students  educated.  The  colleges  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  indicators  of 
effectiveness  for  their  institution  and  an  assessment  plan  which  measures  results.  The  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Council  should  in  turn  develop  quantitative  and  qualitative  indicators  of  effectiveness  for  the 
system  and  Hnk  them  to  campus  efforts  in  this  area.  The  Council  should  also  implement  systems  that  permit 
the  collection  of  data  in  consistent  and  comparable  formats. 

Beyond  management  flexibility  and  the  outcomes-oriented  funding,  formula-based  budgeting  lends 
itself  to  various  types  of  financial  incentives.  Those  in  use  in  other  states  include  matching  of  external 
resources  to  reinforce  segmental  mission;  set-asides  to  encourage  reallocation;  and  enhanced  funding  if 
specified  objective  goals  are  achieved.  While  current  Massachusetts  budgetary  circumstances  may  limit  the 
immediate  application  of  these  institutional  incentives,  they  should  be  investigated  and  implemented  as  soon 
as  practicable.  If  true  progress  is  to  be  made  toward  fulfilling  differentiated  campus  missions,  specific 
programs  and  incentives  should  support  their  efforts. 

As  a  general  principle,  no  more  than  90  percent  of  the  budget  should  be  allocated  by  the  base  formula. 
The  remaining  10  percent  should  be  in  the  form  of  incentive  grants  based  on  state  challenges  and 
institutional  performance.  For  the  state  colleges,  incentive  funding  might  be  applied  to  furthering  the 
identified  mission  focus,  supporting  (for  example)  enhancement  of  programs  in  health  sciences  at  one 
campus,  information  technology  at  another.  In  the  case  of  the  commtmity  colleges,  the  emphasis  might  be 
on  supporting  regional  priorities  —  meeting  basic  educational  needs  for  underserved  populations,  or 
supporting  particular  economic  development  initiatives. 

Finally,  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  should  encourage  all  appropriate  interinstitutional 
cooperation  both  regionally  and  statewide  (e.g.,  through  communications  technology  available  through  the 
Massachusetts  Education  Computer  Network).  While  institutional  autonomy  is  critical  to  the  health  of 
public  higher  education,  colleges  must  also  perform  as  a  system  if  efficiency  and  accountability  are  to  be 
ensured. 

THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  THAT: 

~  State  and  community  colleges  should  be  granted  sufficient  autonomy  in  their 
financial  operations  so  that  they  may,  with  appropriate  accountability,  pursue 
creative  and  innovative  measures  to  achieve  efficiencies  in  human  resource 
management  and  general  administration.  The  cost  savings  generated  from 
increased  productivity  should  be  retained  by  the  campus.  Administrative 
interinstitutional  cooperation  to  improve  efficiency  both  regionally  and 
statewide  should  be  encouraged  by  all  available  means. 

~  Statewide  financial  accounting  and  reporting  systems  should  promote 
accountability  and  should  allow  for  the  collection  of  data  in  a  standard  higher 
education  format.  Comprehensive  audits  of  individual  colleges  should  be 
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conducted  regularly.  While  public  colleges  should  be  accountable  for  their 
use  of  public  funds,  they  should,  more  importantly,  be  accountable  to  the 
public  for  effective  and  efficient  delivery  of  programs  and  services. 

No  more  than  90  percent  of  the  budget  for  higher  education  should  he  allocated 
by  formula.  The  remaining  10  percent  should  be  in  the  form  of  incentive 
grants  to  support  the  mission  differentiation  of  the  state  colleges  and 
access  and  economic  development  initiatives  of  community  colleges. 

The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  should  develop  quantitative  and 
qualitative  "indicators  of  institutional  effectiveness"  for  the  system.  Each 
college,  in  consultation  with  the  Council,  should  develop  its  own  indicators 
of  effectiveness  and  assessment  plan,  based  on  its  campus  mission  and 
measurable  outcomes.  Such  plans  should  be  developed  by  January  1,  1993, 
in  accordance  with  legislative  mandate. 
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ACHIEVING  SYSTEM  COORDINATION  AND  CAMPUS  AUTONOMY 

The  governance  structure  of  the  state  colleges  and  community  colleges  should  be  designed  to  achieve 
the  goals  that  have  been  identified  in  this  report:  clear,  differentiated  missions  for  all  campuses;  programs 
focused  for  academic  quality  and  student  success;  and  strong  financial  management  with  incentives  for 
results.  This  implies  a  form  of  governance  which  provides  institutional  autonomy  to  assure  flexibility, 
accountability,  and  entrepreneurial  spirit  at  the  campus  level,  together  with  effective  statewide  coordination 
for  policy  leadership  and  operational  oversight  embracing  all  of  public  higher  education,  and  in  some 
respects  all  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  mission,  program,  and  financial  goals  to  which  the  state  colleges  and  community  colleges  should 
aspire  can  best  be  achieved  through  strong  campus  boards  of  trustees.  Governance  by  segmental  boards  has 
already  been  tried  and  found  wanting:  it  prevailed  for  these  colleges  until  1980,  and  proved  inimical  to 
institutional  mission  and  program  differentiation,  as  well  as  to  flexible,  proactive  financial  management. 
National  experience,  too,  shows  that  centralized  segmental  authority  tends  to  promote  uniformity  viithin  a 
system,  and  to  stifle  innovation  and  initiative.  There  is  no  reason  for  Massachusetts  to  return  to  a  failed 
structure  requiring  large  new  bureaucracies,  with  all  that  implies  in  terms  of  cost  and  rigidity. 

The  governance  provisions  of  the  higher  education  reorganization  act  of  1991,  already  in  place,  include 
the  basic  elements  of  a  successful  structure.  What  is  important  now,  above  all,  is  that  the  development  of 
the  system  and  the  colleges  continues  in  a  direction  toward  an  effective  balance  of  statewide  coordination 
with  local  institutional  governance.  This  balance  should  recognize  that  institutional  administrations,  since 
their  creation  in  modem  form  a  decade  ago,  have  made  strides  toward  providing  the  kind  of  campus 
leadership  demanded  by  these  difficult  times.  It  should  recognize,  too,  that  the  administration  and 
legislature,  in  shaping  the  new  structure,  have  understood  well  the  requirements  of  effective  state-level 
leadership  and  coordination.  The  new  structure,  built  on  foundations  already  laid  at  the  campus  and  state 
levels,  should  be  designed: 

To  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council 

(HECC)  as  primarily  one  of  coordination,  thus  increasing  the 
Commonwealth's  capacity  to  frame  and  implement  broad  higher  education 
policy; 

To  balance  the  Council's  powers  over  the  state  and  community  colleges  on 

the  one  hand,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  on  the  other,  so  that 
HECC  may  exercise  its  systemwide  responsibilities  even-handedly; 

To  retain  credible  controls  over  the  conduct  of  the  public  campuses  and 

their  administration  of  public  resources,  and  to  provide  a  framework 
through  which  systemwide  functions  can  be  effectively  carried  out; 

To  devolve  to  institutional  administrations  as  much  direct  responsibility  as 
is  consistent  with  accountability  and  oversight,  in  order  to  promote  strong 
colleges  responsive  to  public  needs. 

Governance  of  the  state  colleges  and  community  colleges  must  be  founded  on  the  understanding  that 
they  are  institutions  with  inherent  autonomy,  following  individual  courses  of  development,  and  cannot  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  branch  offices  of  an  agency.  Creating  a  workable  governance  system  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  laying  out  lines  of  authority;  it  involves  balancing  independent  power  centers  in  a  dynamic  system 
that  can  evolve  as  its  environment  changes.  What  is  needed  is  not  an  organizational  chart,  but  a 
constitution. 
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Institutional  Governance 

Strong  institutional  boards  of  trustees  are  the  key  to  vigorous,  well-managed,  differentiated  state 
colleges  and  community  colleges.  Trustees  based  in  local  communities  and  committed  to  the  success  of 
individual  colleges  can  most  effectively  identify  service  needs,  respond  to  regional  concerns,  provide 
administrative  guidance,  and  advocate  for  their  institutions.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  even  after  a  decade  of 
nominal  autonomy  imder  the  Board  of  Regents,  some  boards  of  trustees  have  not  yet  developed  the 
traditions  of  leadership  that  will  be  expected  of  them  in  the  future.  Further  steps  should  be  taken  to 
increase  the  responsibility  of  the  boards  of  trustees. 

Certain  governance  powers  now  shared  by  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  with  trustees 
should  be  vested,  by  delegation  or  statutory  change  (where  necessary),  in  the  trustees.  The  Council's 
responsibilities  for  campus  administration  should  be  exercised,  wherever  possible,  through  guidelines  and 
approval  of  procedures.  This  might  occur  most  readily  in  the  spheres  of  finance  and  administration.  As 
public  colleges  become  increasingly  dependent  upon  self-generated  resources,  the  role  of  trustees  in 
financial  planning  and  management  must  grow  correspondingly  —  and  should  be  supported  by  appropriate 
state  recognition  of  campus  financial  autonomy. 

At  the  state  level  the  Governor,  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the  Higher  Education 
Nominating  Council,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  presidents,  should  redouble  efforts  to  select  informed  trustees 
who  will  take  active  parts  in  leading  their  colleges,  and  to  create  strong,  balanced  boards  of  trustees. 
Trustees  must  understand,  accept,  and  exercise  the  added  responsibilities  entrusted  to  them  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  in  the  Council's  powers  and  procedures  proposed  below.  The  Higher  Education  Coordinating 
Council  should  work  to  assist  local  efforts  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities. 

THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  THAT: 

"^Boards  of  trustees  should  have  clear,  direct  responsibility  for  institutional 
governance;  HECC's  responsibilities  for  campus  administration  should  be 
exercised,  wherever  possible,  through  guidelines  and  approval  of  procedures. 

"^Presidents  should  be  responsible  to  trustees,  who  bear  the  principal  fiduciary 
responsibility  for  financial  planning  and  management 

~  Trustees  should  be  carefully  selected  by  the  Governor,  and  supported  by  the 
Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council,  to  fulfill  their  expanded  responsibilities 
effectively. 


Statewide  Coordination 

The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Coimdl's  current  statutory  responsibilities  embrace  both  of  the 
two  basic  functions  of  state  higher  education  boards:  governance  and  coordination.  Governance  implies  a 
fiduciary  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  individual  institutions,  similar  to  that  of  any  board  of 
directors  or  trustees.  Multi-institutional  governing  boards  provide  oversight  and  control  of  campuses, 
whereas  institutional  governing  boards  foster  differentiation  and  entrepreneurship.  Coordination  is  a  role 
distinct  from  governance.  Through  coordination,  the  board  represents  the  pubUt  interest  in  higher 
education,  and  must  therefore  balance  advocacy  and  accoimtability.  Coordinating  boards  are  effective  in 
development  of  equitable  funding  formulas,  control  of  program  duplication,  comprehensive  planning  that 
recognizes  the  contributions  of  all  sectors,  "consumer  protection"  regulation,  administration  of  financial  aid 
and  other  non-campus-based  programs,  and  participation  in  overall  state-level  policy  formulation. 

Governance  and  coordination  were  combined  in  Massachusetts  under  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher 
Education,  to  the  detriment  of  both  functions.  The  desirability  of  reconciling  the  unusual  configuration  of 
powers  vested  in  the  Board  of  Regents  to  strengthen  both  statewide  coordination  and  autonomous 
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institutional  management  was  recognized  in  the  1991  legislation  reorganizing  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  creating  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council.  The  completion  of  the 
reorganization  of  Massachusetts  public  higher  education,  while  primarily  concerned  with  the  state  colleges 
and  community  colleges,  cannot  address  their  governance  without  consideration  of  the  role  of  HECC  and 
the  structure  of  the  broader  system. 

The  Coordinating  Council  should  indeed,  as  its  name  implies,  focus  on  the  vital  work  of  coordination. 
Its  governance  role  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  preserving  both  the  Council's  own  commitment  to 
coordination  and  the  campuses'  administrative  autonomy.  Of  the  governance  powers  over  the  state  and 
community  colleges  now  vested  in  HECC,  a  considerable  nimiber  can  be  (and  in  some  cases  already  are) 
delegated  to  campus  administrations.  For  another  set  of  responsibilities,  those  involving  segmental 
functions,  the  colleges  should  where  possible  take  the  leading  role;  HECC  should  in  effect  coordinate  these 
activities  at  arm's  length,  in  a  relationship  parallel  though  not  identical  to  that  with  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Residual  powers  remaining  with  the  Council  will  maintain  a  central  authority  able  to  assure 
the  overall  credibility  and  accountability  of  public  higher  education,  to  address  interinstitutional  issues,  and 
to  intervene  in  cases  of  extreme  crisis. 

General  statewide  coordination,  transcending  the  public  system,  must  rest  with  the  Coordinating 
Council.  This  set  of  responsibilities  includes  oversight  of  the  state  scholarship  program,  charter  and 
licensure  of  independent  institutions,  data  collection,  broad  pohcy  formulation,  and  certain  regulatory  or 
"consumer  protection"  functions.  Within  the  public  system,  HECC's  roles  in  statewide  planning,  segmental 
mission  definition,  the  transfer  compact,  and  approval  of  new  academic  programs  are  basic  responsibilities 
common  to  virtually  all  state  coordinating  boards.  The  long-existing  power  to  "consolidate,  discontinue  or 
transfer"  programs,  and  the  new  authority  over  campus  mission  statements  and  assessment  programs, 
represent  enhancements  of  coordination  that  afford  state-level  oversight  without  direct  involvement  in 
institutional  management.  All  of  these  powers,  and  a  number  of  other  specific  responsibilities,  now  apply 
equally  to  the  state  and  community  colleges  and  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Council's  credibility  and  effectiveness  in  fulfilling  its  coordinating  responsibilities  within  the  public 
system  depend  upon  balancing  its  differential  powers  over  the  state  and  community  colleges  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Only  if  it  is  even-handed  in  exercising  its  powers  can  it  play  its  part  in 
promoting  system  functions,  enforcing  differential  missions,  assuring  public  accountability,  and  averting 
internecine  conflict.  The  differentiation  of  its  residual  governance  powers  from  its  basic  mission  of 
coordination  must  therefore  be  a  keystone  of  its  pohcy. 

Employee  classification  and  salary  schedules  (to  the  extent  they  are  not  covered  by  collective 
bargaining)  are  generally  delegated  to  the  campuses,  but  HECC  should  review  compensation  ranges  for  high 
level  administrators  based  upon  prevailing  salaries  for  comparable  positions  in  higher  education  regionally 
and  nationally,  and  should  provide  salary  guidelines  for  campus  presidents.  Ideally,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  credibility  of  the  higher  education  system  as  a  whole,  this  review  and  the  guidelines  should  extend 
(with  suitable  allowances  for  institutional  differences)  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Delegation  of  management  powers  from  HECC  to  institutional  boards  of  trustees,  or  even  statutory 
devolution  of  powers,  would  not  impair  the  general  authority  of  the  Council  to  step  in  when  necessary  to 
assure  the  financial  integrity,  educational  effectiveness,  and  responsible  operation  of  a  college.  The  role  of 
the  Council  would  be  vital  in  such  a  circumstance  because,  in  the  interests  of  academic  credibility,  the  state's 
assumption  of  institutional  governance  must  be  mediated  through  a  lay  board.    HECC's  ability  to  act  in 
extreme  cases  would  be  enhanced  by  a  reduced  involvement  with  institutional  administration,  which  would 
make  the  Council  more  objective  in  assessing  the  need  for  intervention. 
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THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  THAT: 


'  The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  should  focus  on  general  statewide 
coordination  (including  broad  policy  planning  and  regulation);  and  on 
coordination  of  mission,  academic  programs,  and  financial  practices  within  the 
public  higher  education  system. 

'  To  fulfill  its  coordinating  responsibilities  effectively,  the  Council  must 
differentiate  its  governance  role  from  its  basic  mission  of  coordinatiorL 

'  The  residual  governance  powers  ofHECC,  in  such  areas  as  compensation  of 
Presidents  and  intervention  in  cases  of  threats  to  campus  integrity,  remain 
available  to  assure  the  public  and  academic  credibility  of  public  higher 
education. 


Delegated  Authority 

In  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  empowering  institutional  administrations  and  improving  central 
coordination,  certain  governance  powers  vested  in  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  should  be 
devolved  to  the  campuses  or  exercised  collegially.  A  number  of  key  powers  that  should  be  transferred  are 
readily  identified,  though  the  transfer  may  be  achieved  in  several  ways.  Much  of  the  authority  required  to 
effect  the  proposed  changes  already  lies  with  HECC  through  delegation  of  its  powers.  For  some 
devolutions,  on  the  other  hand,  legislation  is  necessary,  and  in  other  cases  statutory  change  may  be  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  clarity. 

In  the  financial  sphere,  the  principal  asymmetry  in  HECC's  statutory  status  is  that  it  receives  and 
allocates  appropriations  to  the  state  colleges  and  community  colleges,  but  not  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  This  difference  will  prove  more  theoretical  than  actual,  however,  as  formula  funding 
becomes  a  reality.  (In  many  states,  funding  formulas  are  developed  by  coordinating  boards  with  no  direct 
fiscal  role.)  Funding  formulas  should  be  designed  and  implemented  to  minimize  HECC  involvement  in 
handling  campus  funds. 

HECC  has  statutory  power  to  set  tuition  charges  at  the  state  colleges  and  community  colleges,  and 
thereby  to  impose  a  maximum  for  mandatory  fees;  University  of  Massachusetts  tuition  is  set  by  the  trustees, 
subject  to  HECC  approval.  In  the  future,  college  trustees  should  be  empowered  to  establish  student  charges 
for  their  campuses  within  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Council;  the  guidelines  should  reflect  systemwide 
priorities  for  access  and  equity,  but  should  afford  significant  local  flexibility  in  charges  based  on  specified 
considerations  of  campus  financial  needs,  program,  clientele,  and  student  aid  availability. 

Capital  planning  and  real  property  management  is  an  area  of  perennial  concern  in  public  higher 
education.  HECC  has  a  role  in  systemwide  planning  and  priorities,  as  well  as  final  approval  of  projects  and 
financing  arrangements;  the  principal  body  representing  state  interests,  however,  is  the  Division  of  Capital 
Planning  and  Operations.  Recommendation  of  alterations  in  capital  processes  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
Commission;  but  the  need  for  more  efficient  processes  to  assure  the  adequacy  of  capital  investment  in  public 
campuses  is  clear. 

Collective  bargaining,  like  the  capital  process,  involves  the  campuses,  the  central  board,  and  external 
state  agencies.  Because  of  the  number  of  partners  involved,  there  has  been  some  perceived  lack  of  clarity  in 
roles  within  the  system  for  carrying  out  the  bargaining  process.  There  is  a  clear  need  both  for  a  statewide 
"employer  of  record,"  rather  than  separate  negotiations  on  each  campus,  and  for  the  more  direct 
involvement  of  institutional  leaders  in  the  process.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  clarify  for  all  parties  the  extent 
of  delegation,  and  the  locus  of  responsibility,  in  future  collective  bargaining  processes. 

State  college  and  community  college  boards  of  trustees  appoint  and  remove  presidents,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council.  It  should  be  explicitly  understood  that  presidents 
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are  appointed  by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  boards  of  trustees;  HECC's  power  is  confirmatory,  certifying 
the  procedural  vahdity  of  the  search  process  and  the  trustee  action.  Presidential  compensation,  now  set  by 
HECC,  might  be  delegated  to  boards  of  trustees  subject  to  HECC  guidelines  and  approval.  The  guidelines 
should  take  account  of,  among  other  factors,  prevailing  salaries  for  comparable  positions  in  higher  education 
nationally  and  regionally. 

In  exercising  segmental  governance  responsibilities,  HDECC  should  work  in  consultation  with  trustees  as 
well  as  presidents,  their  established  councils,  and  other  campus  administrators.  Involvement  of  trustees  in 
segmental  functions,  or  creation  of  one  or  more  advisory  groups  of  trustees,  would  facilitate  this  interaction. 
The  trustees'  commitment  to  their  institutions,  coupled  with  the  Council's  broader  concern  for  the  system  as 
a  whole,  should  lead  to  new  forms  of  advocacy  for  public  higher  education. 

THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  THAT: 

~  The  recommended  implementation  of  formula  funding  should  significantly 
reduce  HECC  involvement  in  campus  financial  affairs,  and  relieve  the 
asymmetry  in  HECC's  statutory  budgeting  responsibilities. 

"Delegation  to  state  and  community  college  boards  of  trustees  of  authority  to 
establish  student  charges,  within  HECC  guidelines,  win  further  the  devolution  of 
financial  management  authority  to  the  campus  level. 

"  In  the  areas  of  capital  planning/real  property  management  and  collective 
bargaining,  the  roles  of  the  various  parties  to  each  of  these  complex  processes 
should  be  clarified,  and  institutional  responsibility  enhanced  where  possible. 

"  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  state  college  and  community  college 
presidents  are  appointed  by  boards  of  trustees;  presidential  compensation  could 
be  delegated  to  boards  of  trustees  subject  to  HECC  guidelines. 

"  In  exercising  segmental  governance  responsibilities,  HECC  should  work  in 
consultation  with  trustees,  taking  specific  steps  to  facilitate  this  interaction.   This 
should  lead  to  new  forms  of  advocacy  for  public  higher  education. 

~  Finally,  to  achieve  greater  autonomy  for  state  and  community  colleges, 
particularly  in  the  financial  sphere,  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council 
should  develop  a  comprehensive  listing  of  the  specific  powers  which  require 
statutory  change  and  those  which  should  be  delegated  to  local  Boards  of 
Trustees  by  action  of  the  Council   This  listing  should  clearly  define  the  roles  of 
the  Council  and  Trustees  for  governing  and  coordinating  public  higher 
education  in  Massachusetts. 
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BALANCING  SYSTEM  STRUCTURE  BY 
DEVOLVING  GOVERNANCE 
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